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THE HUMAN TIE. 





BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 





“Speak tenderly! For he is dead,” we say, 

“With gracious hand smooth all his rough- 
ened past, 

And fullest measure of reward forecast, 

Forgetting naught that gloried his brief 
day.” 

Yet when the brother who, along our way— 

Prone with his burdens, heart-worn in the 
strife— 

Falters before us, how we search his life, 

Censure and sternly punish while we may! 


Oh, weary are the paths of Earth, and hard! 

And living hearts alone are ours to guard, 

At least, begrudge not to the sore distraught 

The reverent silence of our pitying thought. 

Life, too, is sacred; and he best forgives 

Who says: ‘He errs, but—tenderly! 
lives.”’ 


He 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





France has just passed a married 
women’s property bill, giving wives a 
right to their own earnings. 





> 





Send ten two-cent stamps to Isabel How- 
land, corresponding secretary of the New 
York State W. S. A., Sherwood, N. Y., 
for a copy of the report of last year’s 
work. (Six copies for one dollar.) 





Mrs, Mary A. Livermore will deliver 
an address at the Washington House, 41 
Waltham Street, Boston, on Sunday after- 
noon, Mar. 22, at 4 P. M., on ‘‘The Battle of 
Life.” Special music by Miss Mabelle Pierce 
of New York, soloist; Miss Myra Burdick, 
of N. E. Conservatory of Music, accom- 
panist. The public are cordially invited. 
Doors open at 3.45. 





Mr. Fletcher Dobyns, who lately bore 
his part so well in behalf of equal rights 
°n our platform, was one of the speakers 
in the recent debating contest between 
Harvard and Princeton, sharing in Har- 
vard’s well-won victory. 





The Baptist Young Men’s Social Union 
had its ‘Ladies’ Night’’ at Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of March 16. 
In spite of stormy weather, between five 
and six hundred were present, and it was 
4 brilliant occasion. This Union lately 
Vithdrew from the National Baptist 
Union, partly because the latter, in defer- 
fice to the conservative sentiment of 
Canada and the South, does not have 
Women or colored people take part in its 
Meetings. Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur, of 
New York, spoke on “Recent Trials and 
Triumphs of Baptist Church Polity,” and 

iss Alice Stone Blackwell on ‘‘Woman as 
‘Citizen. There was a remarkably fine 
Musical program. 





Prang’s beautiful Easter cards and book- 
lets are again making the shop windows 
bloom like a garden. Passion flowers, 
violets, pansies, daisies, lilies, morning 


glories and lilies of the valley are all rep- | 


resented. Several groupings of white 


lilies against a background of dark blue, | 


starry sky, are especially effective. The 
booklets, too, are exquisite; and it is all 
American art—designing, lithographing 
and printing. 





According to accounts in western news- 
papers, No Man’s Land, once the refuge 
of criminals in the southwest, because 
none of the surrounding States or Terri- 
torial Courts had jurisdiction over it, has 
been changed into a rich agricultural and 
stock country, largely through the work 


of forty resolute women, who are now in | 


charge of the thirty-eight public schools 
of Beaver County. 
women teachers met in Beaver City re- 
cently and organized the Panhandle Cat- 
tle Company, intending to invest their 
surplus earnings from teaching in the cat- 
tle business. Probably the forty young 
women in that territory will join in this 
enterprise. Over thirty of them have 
taken claims of 160 acres each on the 
Beaver River, and will till the soil in 
summer and teach in winter. They re- 
ceive $30 per month for teaching a six 
months’ term. 


-_——-— —_—_—— 





THE NEXT “FORTNIGHTLY.” 


The regular ‘‘Fortnightly Meeting’ of 
the Massachusetts W.S. A. will be held 
on Tuesday, March 24, at 3 P. M., at the 
rooms of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, one flight up stairs. Mrs. Isa- 
bel C. Barrows, of the Christian Register, 
will speak on ‘‘The Care of Dependent and 
Delinquent Children by the State,” a 
topic to which she has devoted much 
attention. Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam, 
trustee of the Lyman and Industrial 
Schools, who is an authority on this sub- 
ject, is expected to be present and take 
part in the discussion. 

All who are interested are invited to be 
present. Members of the Association will 
please show their tickets of membership 
to the doorkeeper. All others are ex- 
pected to pay a fee of ten cents for admis- 
sion. This regulation is necessary because 
of the limited capacity of our parlors. 

The usual musical prelude will be given, 
and at the close, tea, cocoa and light re- 
freshments will be served. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 





oo 


A MOUNTAIN GREENACRE. 


Lucy Stone is to be commemorated by a 
tablet at the new camping and cottage re- 
sort in the Rocky Mountains, which seems 
destined to become a Western resort not 
unlike Greenacre in this part of the coun- 
try. A number of Colorado women have 
secured one of the most beautiful of the 
famous Rocky Mountain parks, which 
they intend to open as a recreation-ground, 
similar in character to the well-known 
Eastern resort, Ocean Grove. This park 
has been named in honor of Lady Somer- 
set; it lies midway between Denver and 
Colorado Springs, and five and one-half 
miles west of Larkspur station. Somerset 
Park lies forty miles south of Denver by a 
carriage road along the base of the first 
line of foothills. Somerset Park is 1,000 feet 
higher than the city of Denver, which is 
one mile above sea level. Persons suf- 
fering from ill-health, caused by living in 
a low-lying coast region, will find relief in 
the high, dry air of Somerset Park. This 
women’s park, with its varied and mag- 
nificent scenery, its accessibility to Denver 
both by railroads and carriage road, has 
peculiarities of location making its sani- 
tary advantages well adapted to both sum- 
mer and winter use. The Somerset Resort 
Association is incorporated under the 
aws of Colorado. The president is Mrs. 
Olive Wright, of Denver.—Transcript. 





—_ ao —_ 
WOMEN VOTED. 


At an election held in Ames, Ia., March 
2, the women of the city polled a heavy 
vote. In the second ward alone they 
cast over 60 votes. The vote was on the 
proposition to bond the city for 5 per 
cent. of its valuation to extend the water- 
works system and install an electric light 
plant. The decision to have public im- 
provements is generally satisfactory. 

At the Republican primary election on 
March 7, in Massillon, O., 200 women 
voted. Their efforts were rewarded by 


Seven of these young | 


the election of Mrs. Ella O, Shoemaker on 

| the school Board by a majority of 38. 
This is the largest vote ever polled by 
women in Massillon. Mrs. Shoemaker is 
vice-president of the Equal Rights Associa- 
tion, 

Last year twenty-three women voted 
for school committee in Westfield, Mass. 
| This year eighty-nine women voted. Mrs. 
| Bruce was elected on the committee. 


—_or 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Cora Smith Eaton has received the 
appointment of surgeon of the Maternity 
Hospital of Minneapolis, Minn., from Dr. 
Martha Ripley, the house surgeon at the 
head of the institution. 

Dr. Grace E, White, eldest daughter of 
Dr. William H. White, of Bloomfield, 
N. J., has been appointed resident physi- 
cian of the Hospital of St. John’s Guild, 
of New York City. Miss White cabled 
her acceptance of the position from 
Europe, where she was finishing her 
studies, and started for home on the first 
steamer. 

Froken Maria Folkeson, who is the 
daughter of a Swedish M. P., and who 
held the degree of candidate of medicine, 
the other day took her degree as licentiate 
of medicine at the Caroline Institute, 
Stockholm. She is said to be the third 
woman doctor in Sweden. 

Miss Louise Aldrich-Blake, of London, 
has a brilliant record. Last year she took 
her M. D., and this year she has passed a 
successful examination qualifying her for 
the degree of master of surgery, which 
no woman in England hitherto has gained. 
Five young women in London will become 
full-fledged bachelors of surgery this 
spring. 

Dr. Bessie P. Haines has left a large 
and lucrative practice in St. Paul to be- 
come resident physician at the Cody 
Sanitarium, Duluth, Minn., a heaith re- 
sort established within the past year by 
Mrs. Helen Cody Wetmore. > 

Women physicians occupy honorable 
positions in the Maine Academy of Medi- 
cine and Science. Dr. Jane L. Hersom 
and Dr. Harriet M. Lewis are president 
and vice-president of an important section. 
At a recent meeting, Dr. Lewis read a 
paper on “Child Study,’’ and Dr. Hersom 
read one on “‘The Prevention of Disease, 
and Mortality in Infancy and Childhood.”’ 

F. M. A. 








THE ARMENIAN RELIEF FUND. 


Money for the relief of the Armenian 
sufferers can be sent either to Brown Bros. 
& Co., 50 State Street, Boston, to be dis- 
pensed by Miss Barton and the Red Cross; 
or to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, treasurer of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, to be dispensed by the 
American missionaries now on the field; 
or to Rev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the 
Christian Register, 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, to be sent to Dr. Grace Kimball, 
at Van, through the British consul there. 

Money sent through any of these chan- 
nels will be transmitted safely. 


———$  - ae =— ) 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The North India M. E. Conference has 
followed the lead of the Ohio and Foo- 
Chow, China, Conferences, and has elected 
two women—Mrs. E. W. Parker and Mrs. 
J. C. Butcher—as lay delegates to the 
General Conference. 


Mrs. George C. Needham, wife of the 
noted evangelist, preached in Lowell, 
Mass., not long since. Mrs. Needham is 
well known asa Bible student, a prolific 
writer and an accomplished speaker. She 
has spoken throughout the country at the 
various Bible Conferences and in many 
prominent churches, 

The M. E. Church of Upland, Pa., has 
elected four women as stewards. They 
will, by virtue of their office, be entitled to 
sit as members of the next Quarterly Con- 
ference. 

At the Memnonite Conference, held at 
Allentown, Pa., last month, Amanda Shaf- 
fer, of Bethlehem, passed a preliminary 
examination for the ministry. Miss Shaf- 
fer, Dora E. Roth and Lucy Musselman 
were appointed evangelists. 

Lida G. Romick and Sarah S. Osmond, 
evangelists from the Friends’ Church, of 
Portland, Ore., have been holding meetings 
in California. 

Rev. Myra K. Libby, of Watertown, 
N. Y., is a minister of the Universalist 





denomination. She preached in the 





Church of Our Father, 
recent Sunday evening. 

Mrs. Grace W. Davis, evangelist, has 
been holding a series of remarkable meet- 
ings in the Centenary Church, Newark, 
N. J. She has been successfully engaged 
in evangelistic work for more than thirteen 
years, in all parts of the country. Mrs. 
Davis lives in Jersey City. She says she 
owes much of her success to the unfailing 
sympathy and encouragement given her 
by her husband, Judge Davis. She is de- 
scribed as about thirty-five years of age, 
refined and attractive in appearance, a 
home-loving woman, an earnest, effective 
speaker, and a fine singer. She composes 
hymns and music, and does some literary 
work, 

Mrs. Mary McGee Snell has just closed 
great meetings in Kentucky, and has been 
invited to Texas and Georgia. 

In Psalm 68, the passage, ‘“The Lord 
gave the word; great was the company of 
those that published it,” reads thus in 
the New Version: ‘The Lord giveth the 
word, and the women that bring glad tid- 
ings are a great host.” F. M. A. 


Brooklyn, on a 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss Ida H. Hyde, of Chicago, formerly 
fellow in biology at Bryn Mawr, has just 
taken the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
magna cum laude at the University of Hei- 
delberg. Miss Hyde was admitted to the 
lectures at Heidelberg upon the presenta- 
tion of her thesis—the preparation of 
which was begun under Dr. Thomas Hunt 
Morgan, professor of biology at Bryn 
Mawr—and has studied there for two 
years, holding the Phebe Hunt fellowship 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
for part of this time. She also held the 
European fellowship of the Association 
for 1893-94, during which she studied at 
the University of Strasburg. 

Miss Mary Bidwell Breed, holder of the 
Bryn Mawr European fellowship, 1894-95, 
and Miss Amy Cordova Rock, fellow in 
chemistry, Bryn Mawr College, 1894-95, 
are also studying at the University of 
Heidelberg this winter, chemistry being 
their specialty. 

A young Dublin lady, Miss Reta Old- 
ham, now living in London, has won the 
Joseph Hume Scholarship in Political 
Economy, worth $300, at the University 
College, London. The competition was 
very severe. Miss Oldham took her M. A. 
degree at the Royal University in Dublin 
in 1893. 

Miss Alice Maude Sorabji is the first 
girl in all India to win the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. She is a daughter 
of the late Rev. Sorabji Kharsedji, of the 
Church Missionary Society, and of Mme. 
Sorabji, widely known in western India 
for her many educational charities. Her 
earlier education was obtained at the 
Poona Victoria High School, from which 
she was matriculated at the age of fifteen. 
She stood nineteenth in alist of candidates 
drawn from the whole of the Bombay 
presidency. She entered Wilson College 
at Bombay, and there studied for her 
degree. All through her course she dis- 
played a peculiar aptitude for science, 
and attracted the most favorable attention 
of her teachers. In the examination for 
her degree, which she passed at the close 
of last year, she was the only woman can- 
didate, and she obtained more marks than 
any of the other candidates, standing first 
in the order of merit. Miss Sorabji now 
hopes to study medicine, with a view to 
being of service to Indian ladies who are 
denied the aid of a male physician. She 
will go to London for her medical educa- 
tion. Her sister, Miss Cornelia Sorabji, 
the first girl graduate of western India, 
was at Oxford not long ago. 

The Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr, 
under the direction of a specially ap- 
pointed editorial committee, are com- 
piling a hand-book, giving interesting 
information about the opportunities for 
graduate study offered to women by for- 
eign universities, based on statistics now 
being collected by the club. It will 
enumerate the colleges open to women, 
the conditions of admission, the require- 
ments for degrees and other interesting 
details. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


A volume of sixty Armenian poems, 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is now ready, and may be 
ordered from this office. Price $1.25, 
postpaid; or the book will be sent as a 
premium for ten new subscribers to the 
Woman’s CoLuMN. 


|CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Grace Bosworrn, of Rutland, 
Vt., has been admitted to practice by the 
State dental board at St. Albans. She is 
said to be the first woman in Vermont to 
receive such a license. 

Miss ANNIE Scort, a student at Cen- 
tral Normal College, Kan., bas been ap- 
pointed clerk of the Venezuelan Com- 
mission. She is a niece of Justice Brewer 
of the Supreme Court, chairman of the 
Commission. 

Miss KATE SHELLY, of Moingona, Lowa, 
who made her way through a raging bliz 
zard at midnight several years ago, and, 
by signaling to a crowded express train 
on the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road, saved it from plunging through a 
wrecked bridge, has applied to the Iowa 
Legislature for employment in the State 
House as a menial. She is destitute, and 
has to support her aged mother and an 
invalid brother. 


Mrs. MARGARET L. WATSON, secretary 
of the Texas Equal Rights Association, 
is a candidate for city secretary of Beau- 
mont, Tex. Mrs. Mariana T, Folsom writes 
from Edna, Tex.: “‘The lawyers have de- 
cided that there is no law against a 
woman’s holding the office. Influential 
men, both white and colored, are working 
for her election. Her character and pop- 
ularity are such as to make the canvass 
very interesting for her opponents. The 
impetus given to the discussion of the wo- 
man question in Texas is marvellous.” 





Miss Louise IMoGEN GUINEY read a 
short but brilliant paper on ‘Some Rabid 
Scholars” at the literary meeting of the 
N. E. W. P. A. last Wednesday. A spe- 
cial feature of the afternoon was the presen - 
tation, by Miss Vining, of a beautiful gold 
watch and chain to Miss Helen M. Wins- 
low, the beloved ex-president, on behalf 
of the Association. The evening enter- 
tainment, under the leadership of Mrs, 
Sutherland, was rich in music and ‘recita- 
tion. Mrs. Sheridan-Fry’s rendering of 
a weird poem by Graham Tomson was 
notably fine. 


Mme. JEAN ScCHMAHL, editor of the 
Avant-Courriere, has just succeeded in 
carrying through the French Chamber of 
Deputies a bill giving married women the 
control of their own earnings. Hitherto, 
whether a married woman earned a dollar 
by taking in washing or a thousand dol- 
lars by writing a successful book, the 
money belonged exclusively to her hus- 
band. This led to great hardship, es- 
pecially among poor working women with 
drunken husbands. It has cost Mme. 
Schmahl years of patient, tactful and per- 
sistent effort to get the law amended; but 
the measure finally passed by a unanimous 
vote. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE was given a 
reception by the Massachusetts army 
nurses on March 18, at the headquarters 
of the Woman’s Relief Corps in Boston. 
Distinguished guests were present. The 
Massachusetts Army Nurses’ Association, 
auxiliary to the national association, was 
formed, with Mrs. Fannie T. Hazen, of 
Cambridge, as president; Mrs. Jane M. 
Worrall, of Boston, and Mrs. Ellen W. 
Dowling, of Melrose, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Marguerite Hamilton, of Wakefield, sec- 
retary; Miss Mary J. Putnam, treasurer. 
Mrs. Livermore was elected an honorary 
member, with the privilege of voting on 
all questions. It was decided to send 
greetings to Miss Clara Barton, with an 
invitation to her to become an honorary 
member. 


Mrs. MADELEINE YALE WYNNE, of 
Chicago, whose story, ‘“The Little Room,” 
published in Harper’s Magazine, attracted 
much interest and comment, comes from 
a line of mechanicians on one side, and 
on the other from a family of literary 
workers. In her both propensities are 
developed. The mystical tendency is 
illustrated in her fanciful tales, while the 
other side finds outlet in her exquisite 
work in silver. The graceful products of 
her labors in the ‘precious metal are as 
dear to her as her stories or paintings, 
In many of these appear the same weird 
fancies that haunt her tales, and the 
walls of her studio are hung with pictures 
that are also stories. One shows a white- 
robed form of a woman standing before a 
closed, vine-wreathed door. The whole 
pose of the figure, with one arm flung 
backward as in despair, expresses utter 
desolation. Another canvas shows the 
phantom of the old mistress of a home 
lingering near the fireside that was once 





hers. 
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WOMEN IN ICELAND. 





BY RUTH SHAFFNER, 





The crucial test of any civilization is 
the place accorded to woman. Judged by 
this standard, Iceland is rather in advance 
of many other lands, claiming to be abreast 
with the highest form of human govern- 
ment. 

From the earliest period the Icelandic 
women have enjoyed distinct individual- 
ity. The wife has always held the place 
of an equal with her husband in matters 
pertaining to the home. In the old days 
she wore a bracelet from which hung the 
ensign of office, her keys and purse. Now 
that she has laid aside her gold wrist-band, 
these significant household accoutrements 
are carried in the dress pocket, but they 
are hers nevertheless. 

In matters of divorce, any couple, find- 
ing it impossible to live together, must 
first apply for a separation and remain 
apart for three years before they can 
apply for a divorce, which will be granted, 
or not, according to its grounds. In case 
there is only one child, the mother has 
the undisputed right to retain it. Where 
there is more than one, the father may 
take the elder one, but the younger is 
always left with the mother. This, they 
claim, is ‘according to God’s law written 
in the human heart and revealed through 
nature.’”’ How sadly the laws in some of 
our States compare theirs in that par- 
ticular which allows an unnatural father 
to will away the unborn baby, or where, 
in case of divorce, the father has absolute 
control of all the children! 

Icelandic women vote in all church 
and parish matters, and as the church 
and State are combined, this is in 
reality a civic privilege. They also have 
municipal suffrage, but as yet cannot vote 
upon matters pertaining to commerce, or 
for members of Parliament, though there 
is a strong sentiment abroad in favor of 
giving them these additional advantages. 

During last summer a bill passed 
both houses of the Althing, making 
women eligible to election on county 
and city boards. It is a measure which, 
in order to become a law, requires the 
signature of the King of Denmark, 
which will probably not be obtained, 
as it would grant important advantages 
to the women of Iceland that are withheld 
from the Danish women. Sometimes the 
hearts of the Icelandic people grow sick 
as the hope for absolute self-government 
is delayed. When they can be silent no 
longer they gather on the old law-mount 
at Thingvalla, and pour out the anguish 
of their hearts. The resolutions proceed- 
ing from these gatherings go far toward 
giving tone to the bills introduced into 
the Althing and in formulating public 
opinion. Last spring, at one of these 
assemblies, the State auditor, Indridi 
Ennarsson, offered a resolution, favoring 
universal suffrage for women on exactly the 
same conditions as itis granted to men, 
It carried without a dissenting voice. 
Women take part in many political meet- 
ings and talk upon all political subjects. 

When the Althing is in session great 
numbers of the intelligent women of the 
capital city are in constant attendance. 
For some years there has existed a politi- 
cal society of women, and when momen- 
tous questions affecting their interests 
are before the legislative body, large 
meetings are called and addressed by 
women, setting forth their claims. 

They sustain a flourishing Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, having 
adopted those particular branches of the 
work best adapted to meet the needs of 
their land. When, recently, a local option 
bill was before the Althing, a petition in 
its favor was presented to that body, 
signed by seven thousand women. Their 
forces are led by Olifia Johannsdottir who, 
is a most energetic and clever woman. 
She stands as the ‘newest’ woman of 
Iceland, full of original methods and fresh 
ideas. “She will, in the coming years, 
lead a mighty host in that northern land.” 
Two papers exclusively in the interests of 
women, and with women editors, are pub- 
lished semi-monthly, namely, Framsokn 
(Progress for Women) and Kvennabladia 
(Women’s New Paper). In the great na- 
tional Literary Society which, owing to 
the scattered population, meets but once 
a year, men and women stand upon 
exactly the same plane. 

In marrying, women do not take their 
husband’s name. As in Russia, there 
are no surnames. John’s daughter Mary 
is known as Mary Johnsdottir (John’s 
daughter). In giving herself in marriage 
she merely prefixes ‘‘Fru’’ to her name, 
and, to quote the remark of an Icelandic 
women, ‘“‘I am my father’s daughter still.”’ 
Who shall say but that the Icelandic 
woman owes much to the fact that she 
possesses a name distinctively and un- 
alterably her own? 

Women are not entering rapidly upon 
diversified vocations, for the reason that the 
habits of the people are extremely simple 
and primitive. They are entirely free from 
the industrial and commercial complica- 


tious of our modern civilization. 
cheap and easily procured, and clothing is 
produced in the homes from native wool. 
There is a ready market for the surplus 
fish, oil and wool, for which they gain 
money for educational purposes and other 
expenses. These conditions naturally re- 
duce to a minimum the callings for both 
men and women. The Star Life Insur- 
ance Company of London has a successful 
young woman agent established in Reyk- 
javik. There are a number of women 
authors, who have produced works of 
merit. At the head of the list stands the 
name of Torfhildur Thorsteinsdottir 
Holm, a writer of historical novels. Mrs. 
Holm is still living, and enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman of that 
country to write for a living. A cred- 
itable number of young women pursue 
classical courses of study, and not a few 
spend years in the colleges and univer 
sities of Denmark and Sweden. Miss 
Jakobsen, B. A., took her degree at Copen- 
hagen last year. Of illiterates there are 
none, either among men or women. 

While the men are more likely to be 
up-to-date scientists, the women, in addi- 
tion to a good general education, are ex- 
ceptionally well versed in the traditions of 
their ancient autonomy. The classical 
Sagas are the ‘‘Debrett’’ of the Icelander, 
and the story-book of his children. They 
cover the whole realm of literature from 
theology to ghost stories, from philosophy 
to fairy tales. ‘‘They are the books of a 
nation and not of a class.”’ Reciting Saga 
tales has always been a favorite occupa- 
tion of the people. The local costume is 
less popular now than in former years, 
but is still in vogue among many families. 

To tell a story was considered a great 
accomplishment, but to tell it vividly and 
truthfully was looked upon as the highest 
cleverness. A good story-teller was al- 
ways sure to attract a crowd of attentive 
listeners, whether at home or abroad. 
The quiet life of the people contributed 
not a little to turn their minds to this 
fanciful employment, and the long winter 
nights have been the hot-beds of legend- 
ary lore. ‘Very strange and charming 
is the effect of the Icelandic home at 
night, with the family sitting in the dusk 
(sitzandi i rokkrinn), while clever women 
recite to the rest some goblin or elfin 
story with a wonderful air of convicti .n, 
and with a simplicity and clearness of 
language which render their descriptions 
lifelike. The sentiments of the actors in 
the tale are left for the most part to the 
listener to fill in, but the frame work of 
plan and incident is sketched with a 
minuteness positively startling. Thus the 
imagination of every one is roused and 
kept at the highest pitch, and the delight 
of the circle, especially of the children, 
amounts often to a kind of ecstasy.” 

In remuneration for labor, the Icelandic 
women suffer with their sisters of all 
other lands. Though they work by the 
side of man, doing an amount of work 
equal to or in excess of what he does, 
they rarely receive more than one-third of 
his wage. For this reason thousands of 
young women emigrate to the Icelandic 
Colony in Winnipeg, Canada, where labor 
commands a higher price, though they 
do not escape the disproportionate wage, 
for that relic of the dark ages still exists 
even in this beautifnl Western land. 

A national costume is only worn by 
women, the men having adopted the 
regular European costume in 1810, Their 
every-day dress of black cloth is simple, 
neat, and well-fitting. The bodice is 
fastened at the neck and waist, exposing 
to view a well polished, stiffened, white 
linen undervest. The skirt is straight and 
plain, and is attached to the bodice. A 
bright tie and apron, varying in color and 
texture, relieve the otherwise severely 
plain costume. Every woman after con- 
firmation wears a black cap known as the 
“hufa,’’ Itisa coquettish flat disk, fastened 
at the top of the head with pins, having a 
long black tassel of black silk ornamented 
with silver or gold, falling over one ear 
and down to the shoulder. For festive 
occasions they have an elaborate and 
picturesque costume of fine black cloth or 
satin. The bottom of the skirt is richly 
embroidered with a border of gold oak 
leaves, sometimes half a foot deep. The 
close fitting bodice is similarly orna- 
mented around the neck and sleeves, in 
front and over the shoulders. The most 
characteristic feature is a kind of helmet 
(faldr), a high white linen head-dress, fit- 
ting closely to the forehead, about a foot 
high and gracefully formed. A veil of 
white tulle is fastened round the edge 
with a band of gold stars. The veil is 
artistically thrown back over the faldr, 
and is left hanging down the back. They 
wear, besides, elaborately worked, jointed 
silver belts, filigree buttons, immense 
brooches, and bunches of ornaments of 
strange patterns, made in the country. 
These are sometimes inlaid with precious 
stones. They are generally heirlooms of 
the family and indicate the position and 
wealth of the wearer. 

The Icelandic women are preéminently 
the more religious half of the population. 
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From the time Christianity was adopted 
by law at Thingvalla, in the year 1000, the 
women have been its most ardent advo- 
cates and teachers. Even as early as 889, 
the noble Auth, daughter of Ketil, having 
gone with her father to Scotland, married 
King Olaf-the-White, of Dublin, and em- 
braced Christianity. At the death of her 
husband she returned to her native land, 
where she reared her sons in her own 
godly home. At her death, according to 
her request, her body was taken to sea 
and buried below the Scotch waters that 
it might rest within the dominion of a 
Christian country. Her sister Thornn 
married Helgihennmagri, and thus estab- 
lished the second Christian household. 
Through the centuries intervening from 
then till now, the women of this far 
North Island have clung tenaciously to 
the teachings of Him who is woman’s 
deliverer.—The Chautauquan. 


————__ 2a 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Miss N. Cropsey, assistant superintend- 
ent of Indianapolis public schools, was 
the only woman on the program at the 
superintendents’ meeting lately held at 
Jacksonville, Fla. Among the prominent 
educators in attendance were Miss Estelle 
Reel, and Mrs. A. J. Peavey, State Superin- 
tendents of Education in Wyoming and 
Colorado respectively; Mrs. Eva D. 
Kellogg, editor of Primary Education, Dr. 
Mara L. Pratt, author of the series of 
books of supplementary reading, and Dr. 
Ida C, Bender, supervisor of the primary 
grades of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, editor of Primary 
Education, has moved her editorial office 
from Boston to Chicago. 

Miss Ella Guptill, county superintendent 
of schools in Challam Co., Wash., has 
won her hard-fought contest case. The 
Supreme Court has reversed the decision 
of the Lower Court, and holds that the 
Legislature could, by special legislation, 
make women eligible to office, even con- 
trary to the strict letter of the Constitu- 
tion, which refers to the county superin- 
tendent as ‘‘he.”’ 

Utah’s Legislature recently passed a 
bill which provides that women teachers 
in the public schools of that State shall 
receive equal salaries with male teachers 
for equal services, providing they hold 
certificates of the same grade. 


-_--- 


A LITTLE ARMENIAN GIRL. 

The following graphic description of 
the present condition of things in Armenia 
is given in a pamphlet by Rev. S. S. 
Yenovkian, an Armenian refugee. The 
author asks the reader to travel in imagi- 
nation through Armenia: 


Our road passes through immense for- 
ests, deep valleys and almost unapproach- 
able mountain passes. At every step 
of the way we meet the unburied and 
decayed bodies of the murdered. Many 
of them have been literally torn to pieces 
by men more brutal than the beasts of the 
forest. In the stillness of night we hear 
the pitiful cries of old men, women and 
children, who have run away from the cities 
and villages to these inaccessible moun- 
tains, and are now starving to death by 
hundreds. In the daytime we meet other 
scenes of unspeakable sorrow. 

Raise your eyes and look at that little 
cave. There you see a little girl only five 
years of age, sitting on a bare rock in one 
of the corners. She is pale, half naked, 
shivering, hungry, sick, and all alone. A 
constant stream of tears is flowing down 
her cheeks, but you never hear any cry. 
At times, with her golden hair she wipes 
away the tears, and gazes into another 
corner of the cave, where lie the decaying 
remains of her mother. What a bound- 
less ocean of sorrow in that little heart! 

Two weeks ago, when the Kurds and 
Bashi Bazooks attacked their village, her 
papa came hastily home from the field, 
and, shouldering her two little brothers, 
and telling her mamma also to shoulder 
her, they started to run away. They had 
not gone far when some Kurds began to 
chase them. Papa and mamma ran as 
fast as they could, but the Kurds soon 
overtook papa, who, having on his shoul- 
ders two of his children, could not run as 
fast as mamma did. First the Kurds 
killed little Vanes with their swords, then 
she heard the screams of Toros, and then 
they killed the dear papa, too, while 
mamma, with shrieks, ran away in order 
to save at least her darling Anna. She 
did not stop until sunset, when she fell 
and fainted. For some time she lay like 
a corpse, and little Anna tried in vain to 
make her answer. At midnight, with a 
shriek she cried, ‘‘O Heaven, save my 
Anna! They have killed my dear Vanes, 
my dear Toros, my dear husband. Heaven 
save my Anna!’ Till morning she and 
Anna cried bitterly. At sunrise, the little 
girl opened her eyes and, looking into her 
mother’s face, said: “Mamma, I am 
hungry, but we have no bread.’’ The 
mother, with trembling steps, began to 
look among the trees of the forest to find 
some wild vegetables. She gathered roots 
and green leaves, and brought them to 
her only surviving child. The poor little 
creature began to devour those green 
leaves and chew the roots of the trees. 
At noon they set out to wander into the 
heart of the dark forest, and found a cave. 
For a whole week they fed upon leaves 
and roots. At the end of the week the 
mother fell ill, and Anna with tears 





watched her for three days while she lay 
in distress upon the bare rock. On the 
morning of the fourth day, she looked 
into her mother’s face, and her eyes were 
closed. She cried, ‘‘Mamma! Dear 
mamma!’ but no answer came. She was 
dead. All day she laid her little pale 
cheeks against the cold face of her mother. 
On the fifth day she wandered out of the 
cave and was gathering some roots and 
sprigs to appease her hunger, when she 
heard shouts like those of the Kurds who 
killed her father and brothers. Hastily 
she ran back to the cave, and now she is 
afraid to go out; and so she is sitting on 
a bare rock, pale, sick, hungry, all alone 
in the world, to plead the cause of thou- 
sands of little darlings of Armenia, who 
are, like herself, wandering and hiding, 
at this very hour, in the mountains of 
Armenia and Anatolia. 





-_—- 


MRS. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD’S 
VIEW. 


Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford writes as 
follows, in response to a letter addressed 
to her a few days ago, asking her to state 
her reasons for believing in equal suffrage: 


Dear Miss Blackwell:—The reasons why 
suffrage should be extended to women are 
too many to state in small compass, and 
most of them seem to me too apparent to 
make statement necessary. 

If suffrage is a social right, women 
should have its exercise as members of 
society. It will be for the advantage of 
society to apply the fine moral sense of 
women to its conduct. There is no rea- 
son why women, as property-owners and 
as partial property-owners—that is, the 
owners of rights of dower—should not 
have a distinct voice in making and ac- 
cepting laws and regulations regarding 
propeity. Certainly, as parents, women 
have an equal right with other parents in 
the administration of schools, and in 
making the police ordinances, which are 
for the benefit or injury of their children 
whenever they walk abroad. 

It is urged that, because women can- 
not tight, therefore they shall not vote, as 
if an intellectual and moral right should 
depend on a physical ability. But a large 
part of the affairs of war, such as the com- 
missary and hospital duties, and even the 
planning of campaigns, is done by men 
who never bear arms or set foot in the 
field; and women have borne their share 
in all these duties, and are able and will- 
ing to do it yet more fully. Meanwhile, 
itis not to be always a question of war; 
for the advance of civilization, largely 
promoted and fostered by women, will, it 
is hoped, substitute arbitration, and do 
away with war altogether. 

But, from a wider point of view, is it 
wise to keep the mothers of a race in 
subjection, or to deprive them of the full 
use of their powers? Will the sons of 
such mothers, dwarfed on one side of their 
inheritance, ever attain their full moral 
and mental growth? And will not the 
nobler race of men be born of mothers to 
whom is accorded every right of equality 
in difference? 

HARRIET 


PREscoTr SPOFFORD. 


-_-- 


TO THE LEAGUES. 


MISS GOULD 


No organizations of the country are 
making more unique history for future 
study than the Woman Suffrage Leagues; 
for they are working in new paths and 
prophesying new results, But are they 
doing all they can in preserving reliable 
facts of their labor, as well as fruits of 
their observation? 

The monthly work of every League 
should be written out in detail, to find 
final expression in authoritative annual 
reports. These, when the organization 
ceases to exist, should be put on file in 
the town orcity records. Thus a valuable 
chapter is saved for the future historian 
on the progress of equal suffrage. 

Then every League should have an his- 
torian to put on record the progress of 
school suffrage in its own town or city, 
from the time its State granted the law 
for women to vote for school committee. 

In an exhaustive article, the result of 
close study of the city records and con- 
temporary newspapers, the Chelsea League 
led the way in this matter. It printed 
even the names and addresses (in wards) 
of the one hundred and five who registered 
the first year (1879). It stated the num- 
ber who voted the following years, and 
brought the matter to a fine point by giv- 
ing, as a Roll of Honor, the names and 
addresses of those who had registered 
every year from the first. The article in- 
cluded the history of the effort of this 
banner city in securing services of women 
on the school board, giving names and 
period of service. Thus a reliable history 
of the first ten years—and over—of wo- 
men’s relation to school suffrage in Chel- 
sea was saved in a readable, compact form 
in the local paper, and a copy sent to be 
preserved in the city records. A copy 
was also sent to the Massachusetts School 
Suffrage Association. Only those who 
have done valuable historical work can 
fully realize what such effort means. Now 
what the Chelsea League did, cannot others 
do? 

In all League reports, great care should 
be taken that the names of people, towns. 
cities, streets, etc., should be given cor- 
rectly, and written ina clear hand. The 
names of the presiding officer, and of 
those who present motions should be 
stated; and, if possible, the number pres- 





ent ata meeting. The old custom of ro}. 
calling had a beneficial effect in map 
ways. One woman, frightened at the 
sound of her own voice, said she had to 
hear herself say ‘Here,’ though ghe 
never spoke again during the whole meet. 
ing. 

Another need in the reports is tha 
everything be dated. Failure to do that 
in the past has caused immense labor to 
the historian of the present. All news. 
paper notices of League meetings, with 
the name of the paper attached, shoulg 
first be dated, and then saved among the 
records. The first posters in any town, 
of such meetings, will have unique inter. 
est some day, not as works of art, but as 
index fingers pointing to open, untried 
paths. 

Every League should have one or more 
as a committee to report important suf. 
frage facts, especially those concerning 
pioneer leaders; for instance, a reader of 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney’s ‘Life of Louisa 
M. Alcott,’ would report that in the first 
year of women having been given the 
vote in Massachusetts, Miss Alcott wrote 
in her journal: ‘‘l was the first woman 
in Concord to register my name as a 
voter.” The added suggestion to read 
the interesting biography to see how she 
voted, etc., would surely be inspiring as 
well as entertaining. 

A profound sense that little things 
make history, can but have a good effect 
on the workings of organizations. 

That every League may realize this 
towards a larger, truer and more varied 
record of its doings, and relation to its 
surroundings, is the earnest wish of stu- 
dents interested in the progress of equal 
suffrage. ELIZABETH PoRTER GOULD, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


In NEw ENGLAND Woops AND FIELpDs, 
By Roland E. Robinson. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
1896. Price, $1.25. 


These fifty-seven descriptive chapters 
are word pictures of nature by a student 
of the woods and pastures, the rocks and 
marshes, the farms and thickets and 
wildernesses of New England. The ever- 
varying aspects of Nature, snow-clad in 
winter and spring, dense with full-grown 
leafage in July, or gleaming with scar- 
let and gold in the glorious maturity 
of October—all are noted with loving 
fidelity. We learn the habits of birds and 
beasts and fishes and insects and reptiles. 
We wander at will and watch the changes 
and variations which go on around us. It 
is a manua! of quiet observation that will 
enlist the interest and sympathy of all 
who have an eye forthe beauty and charm 
of Nature. H. B. B. 


STUDIES IN THE THOUGHT WORLD, OR 
PRACTICAL MIND Art. By Henry 
Wood. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1896, 


Price, $1.25. 

These studies are gathered and pre- 
sented to the public in book form. A 
part consist of lectures and essays. All 
are metaphysical, psychological, or evolu- 
tionary. To aid in the development of 
the inner guide or spiritual intuition of 
the individual is the object of the book. 
Each, with one or two exceptions, is 
unitary and complete in itself. 

H. B. B. 


Tue Art oF CookERy. A Manual for 
Homes and Schools. By Emma P. 
Ewing. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vin- 
cent. Chautauqua Century Press. 1896. 
Price, $1.75. 


This handsome, well-written book gives 
instruction in the preparation of food. It 
explains the principles which underlie the 
art of cookery. With its aid a person 
may select, prepare and serve with skill 
any articles of food in general use. It 
teaches how to select meat and vegetables 
and how to prepare them by broiling, 
baking, boiling, steaming, stewing and 
frying, how to make soups, sauces, pre- 
serves and pickles, how to make bread, 
pies, cakes, puddings, deserts, sherbets, 
ices, salads, and omelets. Seasoning, 
serving, and garnishing are explained. 
It is a most useful and valuable book. 

H. B. B. 


Out oF THE Past. By E. Anson More, 
Jr. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 
1895. Price, $1.25. 

This is a weird, fantastic story of Indian 
magic and thought-transference. It is 
full of incident, its descriptions are graphic 
and its style masterly. But when we have 
come to the end, we feel dissatisfied and 
disappointed. The character of Nina 18 
the finest part of the tale, which has 4 
certain fascination, in spite of its grue 
some horrors. H. B. B. 


THE NATIONAL Purity Conaress. Its 


Papers, Addresses and Portraits. AD 
‘illustrated record of the Papers an 
Addresses of the first National Purit 
Congress held under the auspices of th: 
American Purity Alliance in the Park 
Avenue Friends’ Meeting-House, Balti- 
more, Oct. 14, 15 and 16, 1895. Edited 
by Aaron M. Powell, president of the 
American Purity Alliance. United 
Charities’ Building. New York. 8 vols. 
1896. 
This is a compilation of the proceedings 
of a remarkable convention, with the let 
ters, addresses and photographs of more 
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than sixty participants. The causes and 
consequences Of prostitution are con- 
sidered from many standpoints. Its pre- 
yention, 
ractical objects. All agree that its legal 
regulation is wrong, injurious and futile. 
But it is recognized that the only way to 
deal with the evil is to diminish the de- 
mand upon which it is based, by stamping 
yice in men with reprobation, and by organ- 
izing among women broader and more 
effective public rescue work. For while the 
conditions which maintain vice remain un- 
diminished, the place of every reclaimed 
woman is filled by anew victim. When 
women wake up to the frightful fact that 
thousands of women are physically, men- 
tally and morally enslaved, unable to 
escape from a horrible life except by 
death, they will effect a radical change in 
these conditions, and emancipate their 
sex from the most degrading form of 
pondage to which human beings can be 
subjected. H. B. B. 
Tue Man Wuo Becomes SAVAGE. By 
Wm. T. Honaday. A Story of our Own 
Times. Illustrated. 1896. Buffalo: The 
Peter Paul Book Co. For sale by Dam. 
rell & Upham, Boston. Price, $1.50. 


A story of wild adventure in Montana 
and Borneo. Frontier life in the Rocky 
Mountains is exchanged for savage life in 
the Tropics, and both are described with 
much spirit and animation. A fight with 
an ourang-outang and the torments of 
delirum tremens are incidents which give 
variety to the lives of the adventurers. 

H. B. B. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE FOR THE VACATION 
Tourist IN Europe. A compact Itin- 
erary of the British Isles, Belgium and 
Holland, Germany and the Rhine, 
Switzerland, France, Austria and Italy. 
With Maps Revised annually. First 
Edition for 1896, Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 
It is hard to conceive how so much in- 

formation can have been compressed into 

this handy little volume, which can be 
carried in one’s hand-bag without incon- 
venience, ready for reference. No one 
should visit Europe without it. It is 
pleasant as reading, instructive as history 
and geography, invaluable as a guide. 

For the present edition the entire book 

has been carefully re-written. People 

who contemplate travel should study it in 
advance; those unable to travel should 

read it as a recreation. H. B. B. 


Tue Supp.y at St. AGatua’s. By Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. With Illustrations 
by E. Boyd Smith and Marcia Oakes 


Woodbury. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1896. Price, 
$1. 


Sometimes a romance embodies the 
highest reality, and a dream contains a 
higher truth than waking life can fathom. 
Such is the lesson which this book teaches. 
A fashionable church loses its self- 
indulgent pastor, who suns his grippe 
beneath Southern skies. An old, obscure, 
self-forgetful country minister is invited 
asa supply. As he warms himself after 
sharp exposure with insufficient clothing, 
and rejoices in the unexpected invitation, 
he is called into the wintry storm to the 
death-bed of a miserly old woman. Re- 
turning chilled and exhausted, he is pros- 
trated with pneumonia and dies with the 
words trembling on his lips: ‘Lord, 
into thy hands I commit—my supply.”’ 
He had been unable to telegraph his in- 
ability to fulfil the call. But when the 
fashionable congregation came together 
on the Sunday morning, one filled the 
pulpit who spoke as never man spoke. 
Thrilled by his rebuke, on the same 
evening, every man and woman brought 
some poor or sick or sinning or depraved 
soul. The church was crammed with 
social opposites. Again the wonderful 
visitant spoke to every heart, and carried 
it captive to the foot of the throne. Then 
He vanished, and all went to their homes 
awed and silenced. ‘And God went with 
them.” 

The conception is audacious, the lesson 
unpractical. But Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
isa genius. She writes with an intensity 
of spiritual power which carries her read- 
ers with her. H. B. B. 
SKETCHES FROM CONCORD AND APPLE 

DORE. Concord Thirty Years Ago; 

Nathaniel Hawthorne; Louisa M. Al- 

cott; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Mathew 

Arnold; David A. Wasson; Wendell 

Phillips; Appledore and its Visitors; 

John Greenleaf Whittier. By Frank 

Preston Stearns. New York and Lon 

don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1895. 

Price, 1.50. 

This volume is extremely interesting, 
because largely composed of personal 
reminiscences by Mr. Stearns, of the 
illustrious men and women described, and 
of their homes, habits, and surroundings. 
The descriptions are graphic, sympathetic, 
Suggestive, and lively. Nor do we sus- 
pect any intentional lack of candor or 
accuracy. So far as Mr. Stearns describes 
what he has seen and known, his work is 
admirable. Unfortunately, however, he 
18 4 man of strong prejudices, which have 
colored his estimates of character and 
even his statements of facts. In his an- 
alysis of Wendell Phillips and of David 
A. Wasson he is particularly at fault; so 


,much so, in the case of Phillips, that he 


-Mhisunderstands and misrepresents, and, 


~ 


~ 


«then, with an egotism which ceases to be 


sublime by becoming ridiculous, he act- 
ually says in his preface: ‘If these pages 
shall also succeed in restoring to Wendell 
Phillips a portion of the fame which he 
lost by the wayward course of his declining 
a they will not have been written in 
ain,” 

“History,”’ said Napoleon, ‘‘is only an 
accepted fable.’’ Think of a contemporary 
of Mr. Phillips, who omits to record his 


diminution and cure are the | 





advocacy of the woman suffrage move- 
ment; not only so, but who affirms that 
“He never appeared as an advocate of 
woman suffrage before the public, but he 
is said to have approved of it.” And this 
in face of the fact that in 1850 Wendell 
Phillips was one of the signers of the call 
of the first national woman suffrage con- 
vention, that he took an active part in its 
proceedings which were published in the 
New York Tribune, and inspired the re- 
markable article by Mrs. John Stuart Mill 
which appeared soon afterwards in the 
Westminister Review, on ‘“‘The Enfran- 
chisement of Woman,” which launched 
the woman suffrage in Great Britain and 
resulted in the extension of municipal 
suffrage to women in England in 1869. 
Again in 1851 at the second National Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention Mr. Phillips 
made a magnificant plea in its behalf 
which was read both in America and 
Europe. That speech is included in the 
published volume of his writings, and has 
been reprinted as a leaflet, and hundreds 
of thousands have been circulated for forty- 
five years by the Suffrage Associations. 
Lucy Stone says that on his return from 
the first convention in Worcester, Phillips 
met Theodore Parker in Boston. ‘‘Wen- 
dell,” said Parker, ‘‘why have you been 
making a fool of yourself?”’ “Th yr 
said Phillips, ‘‘woman suffrage is the grand- 
est reform movement of the ages.”” From 
that day until his death Phillips never 
wavered, nor faltered, nor compromised in 
his advocacy of woman suffrage. Francis 
Jackson, svon afterwards, in his will made 
him the trustee of a large bequest for its 
promotion, and gave him, during his life- 
time, $5,000 for use in furthering the re- 
form. This sum, Mr. Phillips expended 
in employing lecturers in Kansas and 
elsewhere. He. spoke repeatedly for the 
New England and Massachusetts annual 
meetings, and was a pronounced advocate 
of the movement for nearly half a century. 

So, too, Mr. Stearns grossly misstates 
Emerson’s position on the woman suffrage 
question. In 1851 Mr. Emerson wrote a 
letter to the second National Woman’s 
Rights Convention at Worcester endorsing 
the movement. Again in 1855 at a suf- 
frage convention held in Boston he de- 
livered the closing lecture. In 1862 he 
wrote an essay for a proposed woman 
suffrage paper which did not get started, 
and this essay was published in the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL in 1881, Mrs, Emer- 
son was always one of the vice-presidents 
of the Woman Suffrage Association, and 
Mr. Emerson’s salient testimony has been 
scattered broadcast as one of ‘‘Eminent 
Opinions”’ from that day to this. Yet Mr. 
Stearns says: 

The woman suffrage movement and 
other like vexatious matters he left 
severely alone. I doubt if any one dis- 
covered from first to last what his real 
opinions were on these subjects. At the 
Boston Radical Club in 1868 he was asked 
to give an opinion on woman suffrage and 
he replied that he had no doubt, when all 
women agreed as to what they wanted— 
what was in fact best for them—they 
could easily obtain it through the home 
influence. These he would say are ques- 
tions of judgment; the slavery question 
was a matter of principle. 

Equally fallacious and misleading is Mr. 
Stearns’ statement of John G. Whittier’s 
position on the woman suffrage question. 
Year after year, until he died, Mr. Whit- 
tier’s name went up to the State House 
attached to annual petitions for a woman 
suffrage constitutional amendment and 
for municipal and presidential woman suf- 
frage. He was an officer of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association from its 
inception, and he never lost an opportun- 
ity of recording himself in the aftirmative. 
Yet Mr. Stearns quotes him as saying: 

Some of my friends are inclined to 
think that woman suffrage would improve 
the present condition of politics, but I do 
not feel sure that it would. 

By those who know, as we do, that to 
these three men the equal rights of women 
were as sacred a principle as liberty for 
the negro, Mr. Stearns cannot be trusted 
as a historian. His book shows elsewhere, 
where women are alluded to, a covert dis- 
paragement. For instance, he says of 
Mr. Sanborn’s school at Concord: 

It was not a very good training school 

. and this is usually the case in a 
school where there are pretty young 
women. 

Again, speaking of Margaret Fuller, he 
said: 

She advocated woman’s rights to a cer- 
tain extent, but she was no forerunner of 
the modern brood of women who fumble 
their night-keys while they discourse on 
the duties of wives and mothers. 

Think of that from a contemporary of 
Lucy Stone and Julia Ward Howe and 
Mary A. Livermore, 

Mr. Stearns accounts for the dislike 
which Hawthorne had of Margaret Fuller 
by saying: 

Nor is it likely that she would have 
been more considerate of the respect 
which is due in such matters from a 
woman to a man. 

In the eulogistic chapter on the preju- 
diced though estimable David A. Wasson, 
Mr. Stearns correctly says: 

He considered woman suffrage as a 
political monstrosity, and thought it even 
more dangerous than socialism. 

Yet Mr. Stearns thinks a man capable 
of such a narrow view a greater man than 
Wendell Phillips, and worthy to be ranked 
with Emerson and Whittier! 

But while Mr. Stearns is incompetent 


fully to appreciate, or even to comprehend 

these broad views of the great men and 
| women with whom he had had the good 
fortune to be associated, his book is full of 
| delightful anecdotes and charming recollec- 
| tions. It will be read with pleasure by all 
who value the galaxy of pure and beautiful 
souls that shone in our New England sky 
during the mid-summer of the nineteenth 
century—the consummate flower and cul- 
mination of our Puritan civilization. 

H. B. B. 
——“-“(OX323..2e.- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Miss Root, agent for the Union News 
Company, at Sharon Hill, Pa., has opened 
a real estate office. 

The New England Women’s Press 
Association gave a charming reception to 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, at the 
Parker House, Boston, on Thursday, 
March 12, from 4 to 6 P. M. It was a 
very interesting occasion. 

Four fine buildings in Buffalo, N. Y., 
have been built for women through the 
efforts of women —the Chapter Heuse, 
the Woman’s Christian Association Home, 
the Women’s Industrial and Educational 
Union building, and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club House. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Massillon (O.) Equal Rights Association, 
it was decided that every effort should be 
put forth to secure a large vote of the 
women in all the wards at the coming 
election. Mrs. K. B. Foke was elected 
president of the Association and Miss E. 
L. Folger recording secretary. 

Miss Maria Parloa, the well-known 
authority and writer on cooking, etc., is 
giving a series of lectures on ‘‘Domestic 
Economy,” at the rooms of the American 
Kitchen Magazine, 485 Tremont Street, 
near Berkeley, on successive Tuesday 
afternoons at three o’clock. Miss Parloa 
recently returned from a two years’ resi- 
dence abroad. 

Mrs. John D. Townsend, trustee of the 
schools in the Twentieth Ward, New York 
City, and wife of a prominent business 
man, is responsible for a bill to be intro- 
duced in the Legislature prohibiting 
children under 16 years of age from being 
on the streets after 8 P. M. in winter and 
9 P.M. in summer. Such a law has been 
enacted in Nebraska, 

It is said that Mrs. Cleveland greatly 
admires the books for girls written by 
Mrs. Grace Le Baron Upham, of Boston, 
and that ‘‘Little Miss Faith’’ is a favorite 
with the White House children. During 
their stay in Washington Mr. and Mrs, 
Upham were entertained at the White 
House, and Mrs. Upham read to the little 
girls and some invited guests. 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, second department, has affirmed 
the judgment of $5,000 in favor of Miss 
Harriet Monroe against the Press Publish- 
ing Company for damages, in having un- 
lawfully published in the N. Y. World a 
poem written by the plaintiff, to be de- 
livered on the occasion of the dedication 
of the World’s Fair in Chicago. 


The Historical Society of Quincy, Mass., 
has voted to erect a cairn in memory of 
Abigail Adams, wife of President John 
Adams, on top of Payne’s Hill, Quincy, 
on the spot where Mrs. Adams and her 
young son, John Quincy, then 8 years old, 
watched the smoke and listened tothe battle 
guns of Bunker Hill. The cairn will be 
built of rough stones, like that erected to 
commemorate the landing of Myles 
Standish at Squantum, and it will contain 
a tablet with a brief inscription written 
by Hon. Charles Francis Adams. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OLD GRAY. 








“Stand still, old fellow!’’ said Mr. 
Jones, as he held what little Dick called 
the horse’s “‘back foot’’ in his hands, and 
skilfully set the shoe. Little Dick was 
half scared over the process; and he held 
his own dear pony, Brownie, by the 
bridle. ‘I tell you what it is,’ said Mr. 
Jones, “this horse knows a great deal. 
I’ve always had a respect for him ever 
since I took a journey in his company.” 

‘“‘When was that?’’ asked Miss Hannah, 
little Dick’s nurse and governess. 

‘“‘Why, it was a year ago last summer. 
Mr. Perkins owned this horse then—Old 
Gray he called him—and he took him 
down the river with him to Cincinnati. I 
happened to be there when the men were 
trying to take Old Gray on the boat. It 
was a dark, rainy night, and there was 
lots of noise of one kind or another, and a 
narrow plank to walk to get on the boat; 
and Gray didn’t like the looks of things. 
He was scared, that was the whole of it; 
and he made up his mind that he wasn’t 
going on that boat. The men shouted 
and pushed with all their might; but it 
was of no use. They couldn’t stir him. 
Just when they were at their wits’ end, 
Mr. Perkins came along with his wife and 





little boy. In a twinkling he saw how 


} 





things were going. He hurried his wife 
and boy on the boat. Then he went back 
to where the men were struggling with 
his horse. 

“*Let me get to that horse a minute, 
won't you?’ he said; and they stood back, 
scolding, and declaring that there wasn’t 
any use fussing with him. Mr. Perkins 
slipped by them, and laid his hand on the 
horse’s side, and patted it, and said: ‘It 
is all right, Old Gray. The plank won't 
break. You follow me, like a good fel- 
low!’ Then he walked ahead of him;and, 
if you'll believe it, the horse looked at him 
a minute, then lifted up his feet, and 
marched after that man on to the boat! 
The men just set up a cheer; and one of 
them said: ‘Well, I never saw anything 
like that. He has proved who he belongs 
to.’ Scared the horse was—oh, my! so 
scared that he trembled every step he took; 
but says he, ‘Danger or no danger, I’m 
going to do as he tells me, every time.’ 
Everybody respected Old Gray after that. 
All through the journey the men petted 
him as if he had been a little child. One 
day, when we had stopped at a dock, and 
were loading on some lumber, it made a 
tremendous noise when the great boards 
were thrown down on deck; and Old Gray 
would jump every time a board fell. 

“The men noticed this, and at last one 
of them said: ‘Bill, you just go and ex- 
plain to that horse what we are doing. 
Tell him it’s all right, and he needn’t be 
afraid. He'll understand you. He's 
human, that horse is.’ Well, it did al- 
most seem so, Anyhow, he did better 
than some humans do, didn’t he? There, 
sir, you have as nice a pair of shoes as 
you deserve, and that is saying a good 
deal. Now what can I do for Brownie?” 
added Mr. Jones. 

Two hours afterward little Dick was at 
home, and his mother came to him with a 
glass in her hand. ‘Now, little Dick,”’ 
she said, ‘‘it is time for the medicine; I 
wonder if I am going to have a brave boy 
to-day?” 

‘No, ma’am,”’ said little Dick, ‘‘I don’t 
feel brave a bit, and I hate it; but I’m 
going to take it.’’ And he opened his 
mouth and swallowed the bitter stuff 
without a word. 

‘*Well, well, well,’’ said his mother, ‘‘if 
I'm not delighted! How came my little 
boy to be so brave?”’ 

“I’m going to try to be as good as a 
horse,’ said little Dick, gravely. ‘‘Old 
Gray went where he didn’t want to go, 
and was afraid—because his owner was 
good, and wanted him to; and I made up 
my mind that it was queer if I couldn’t be 
as good as a horse.”’ 








Hoop’s PILus are easy to take, easy to 
operate. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 
New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
home. Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Music and Art. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 
Family School. BothSexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
Business and a useful life. 
Forty-third Year began Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 
Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 


West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 
Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 

MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN'S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE 
PENN. Opened gth month, gth 109. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive ‘ounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED K. EASTMAN  Uver §8o illustrations. 
Size 74x 9% inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.5¢ 

Old Boston Keproductions of etchings in half-tones 
Qi bent pelidings with deeritive. ext By 

R - BLANEY Size 
Edges Boxed $2.50 See 

Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by Laura DayTon 

fay Illustrated by J. H. VANDERPOEL 
1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original d 
illustrations by MARY YALE Stancoen E 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 


ry Size 7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 





NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 
bb “4! Eygtans Country Togs ood illustra 
ms by CLIFTON JOHNSON tai 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery ‘and 
_ Size7x9%inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 


Aunt Billy By ALyn YATsEs Ke!TH, author of “A 
Hilltop >ummer” “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ARTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States N With 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems” With 

forty iilustrations Cloth $1.50 

k Country Poems By SAM WaLTER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 
POR SWEETHEART OR FRIBND 

Because I Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNAE.MAcK N 

Roy White and Gold Boxed Price +> _ 
tes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. ° 
LOCK Illustrated with half-tone vias 18 Oth 


1.25 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY 


The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMUEL 
ADAMS RAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen By OLiver Optic 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALL-OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 

Half Round the World By O - 
Illustrated Price $1.25 pee Coe ae 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 

LIFE SERIES” - 

The Lottery Ticket B Oo: 

Eight Full-page illustrations Price } ayang — 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 

The Boy Officers of 1812 By Everett T. Tom- 
LINSON Illustrated 1.50 

The Watch Fires of 76 By SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes,” etc 
Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 

THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 

‘Little Daughter’ By Grace Le Baron, author 
of “Little Miss Faith’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “LITTLE PRUDY" 

Kyzie Dunlee A Golden Girl By Soruiz May 

aking third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children’”’ 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 
Voung Mecter Kirke By PENN SHIRLEY, author 


of “Little Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents 


(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEt AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FO 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, racuse, Rochester, atertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit 
<-peene, incinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and 
points 





West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


4 A. M. Mail and Passenger. 
A 


Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
. . s to Troy and Saratoga. 
A Sundays only. Accommodations 
« Wi, for Troy and Albany. 
’ Passenger accommodation. 
p M Daily. Fast Express. 
° . Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St, 
Louis via Niagarz Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 
Pacific Express. 
7.00 P. M. Sleeping cars Boston to Chi 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 
Lowest Rate of Fares Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous emplovees, 

For additional train service from Boston to Fiteh- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 
way Street, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
July 1st, 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security. 
We have been in the Loan Business for eight years, 
and have never madea bad loan. If you have money 
to loanin Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference, 
Eureka BANK. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood, Brook 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


MOTHE 











R 

AND BABE. 
An important book, by 

Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 


for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 


ADDRESS 
Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher ma 
continue to send it until payment is made, an 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the it office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s. or whether he has subscribed or not— 
s responsible for the payment. 








LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’sS JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms> 
1. For cash, on receipt of . $1.00. 
2. For one new subscriber one year on 

trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of a oe $1.50 





STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 

The stockholders of the Proprietors of 
the Woman’s JourNnAL will hold their 
annual meeting at 3 Park Street, Boston, 
son Monday, March 30, at 11 A. M. 

JuLIA WARD Howe, Pres. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 





-_--— 


MEN’S SUPERIOR FITNESS AS VOTERS. 
A striking illustration of the superior 
fitness of men for voting was given in 
Indianapolis, on March 13. Here is the 
occurrence, as telegraphed: 
INSULT TO AN INDIAN GIRL. 


Indianapolis, March 13—The State con- 
test in oratory was signalized by one of 
the most disgraceful rows that ever oc- 
curred in the city, being caused by what 
was taken as a wanton insult to Miss 
Gertrude Simmons, the Sioux maiden, 
who appeared as the representative of 
Earlham College. 

Before the opera house was opened the 
representatives of Butler College, who 
‘had the middle tier of boxes, succeeded 
in stretching a wire across from one to 
the other, over the heads of the audience, 
and, during the preliminary exercises, a 
large umbrella was suspended from it 
with the word ‘Butler’ printed in large 
letters upon it. 

This was pushed backward and forward 
along the wire for a time, and was then 
taken into the box and a banner thrown 
out with the words, ‘Butler on top,” 
being greeted with cheers from the But- 
ler delegation. 

A few moments later the picture of a 
woman with a drawn mouth was sus- 
pended from the wire. On it was in- 
scribed ‘‘Earlham—Humility,” and the 
picture was recognized at once as a cari- 
cature of Miss Simmons, the Sioux maid- 
en, who represented Earlham in the con- 
test. 

The Earlham representatives became 
furious as they recognized the significance 
of the caricature, and the audience joined 
them in hisses and cries of ‘Shame! 
Shame!’ 

While the indignation was at its height 
the umbrella, which had first been sus- 
pended from the wire, dropped to the 
floor, and several of the Butler students 
made a rush to secure it. At the same 
moment a number of the Earlham stu- 
dents rushed for the umbrella and a gen- 
eral fight resulted. 

The Butler students came from all parts 
of the house, and new accessions arrived 
every moment to the Earlham ranks, and 
blows were freely given with fists, canes 
and whatever could be secured. 

The struggle for possession of the um- 
brella was terrific, and men were piled 
upon top of each other, kicking, surging, 
swearing, tearing out shirt fronts and 
grabbing hold of neckties, and a number 
were bleeding from the nose and from 
scratches on the face and hands. 

At this juncture two police officers 
reached the scene, but the crowd of stu- 
dents of other colleges made a dense wall 
between the police, and they actively en- 
gaged in the fight. 

The disinterested class members broke 
out of the opera house by the various 
exits, and the students soon had the place 
to themselves. The officers finally sepa- 
rated the combatants and got hold of the 
umbrella, but it was torn into shreds, and 
only the handle and ribs remained. 

It happened that ex-President Harrison 
was sitting in the immediate vicinity of 
the place where the umbrella fell, and in 
a moment he was hemmed in by the 
struggling students. He was attired ina 
dress suit and was conspicuous for a 
few moments as he stood on one of the 
seats looking for a way of escape. 

Taking advantage of an opening in the 
crowd, he ran hastily to the front door 
and disappeared on the street. 

Miss Gertrude Simmons, the Indian 
maiden who represented Earlham, won 
the honor over 21 competitors in the col- 
lege contest. She is 26 years of age. Her 
oration was entitled ‘“‘Side by Side,’’ and: 
dealt with the race question. 

On the same day, March 13, side by side’ 
with the above, a despatch from Guthrie, ' 
Oklahoma, shows the incapacity of woman,' 
as follows: 

A disastrous prairie fire has devastated’ 


'| by all about them. 





a large section of Beaver County. The fire 
is over an area of 16 miles, and originated 
from fire-guards set out Wednesday after- 
noon by a farmer named John McNains. 

An intensely dramatic incident of the 
fire was a heroic fight waged against the 
flames by Mrs. Caleb Carter, who for six 
hours battled the flames single-handed 
and alone, and saved her husband’s dwel- 
ling and outbuildings. 

When the avalanche of flames bore 
down on the Carter ranch Mr. Carter was 
at Hardesty, where he had gone to do 
some trading. 

Mrs. Carter instantly saw her danger, 
and, tying her two infants to a bedpost, 
went to the barns, where she released the 
stock and drove them to a creek. 

Then, rushing a mile from tlie house, 
she touched off the fire-guards her hus- 
band had prepared for an emergency. 

Hastening back, she hastily donned a 
flannel dress, and, soaking her clothing as 
well as she could in a tub of water, re- 
turned to fight the fire. She fought 
along a mile for six hours, and although 
the Carter ranch was destroyed the 
buildings were saved. 

When Mr. Carter got home he found 
his faithful wife lying unconscious on the 
floor, with her flesh and clothing badly 
burned. Physicians were hastily sum- 
moned, but it is thought Mrs. Carter’s in- 
juries will prove fatal. 

Twenty head of horses which Mrs. 
Carter had driven into the creek remained 
there and were saved. 

The remainder of the stock rushed pell- 
mell into the flames, and were burned 
before her eyes. She was overcome more 
by burning animal flesh than by the smoke 
of the flames or her energetic work. 

When the fire-guards were set out the 
air was still, but within two hours a heavy 
gale blew up and spread the flames. By 
night a vast area of range was ablaze. 
The flames, fanned by the heavy wind, 
rolled mountain high, and relentlessly 
swept everything in their path. 

The fire ran southwest, to Optima 
Creek, where it was checked this morning. 

Now we respectfully ask our friends the 
remonstrants, who, in their judgment, are 
most worthy to be entrusted with the 
ballot—Miss Simmons and Mrs. Carter, or 
the young men of Butler College, Indiana? 

H. B. B. 


-_-- 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT AN INSPIRATION. 

Mrs. Ellen L. Thomas, corresponding 
secretary of the Montgomery County W. 
S. A., writes from Morristown, Pa.: 


The beautiful portrait of Lucy Stone 
was received a few days ago. I took it to 
our meeting this afternoon, and every- 
body was much pleased with it. We have 
decided to frame it and hang it in our 
room, where, I trust, it will be an inspira- 
tion to us all, as well as a delight to look 
upon. 


-_-- 


THE RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 





The annual meeting of the Ramabai 
Association was held in Trinity Chapel, 
Boston, on March 18, the rector, Dr. 
Donald, presiding. The Association now 
has 72 branches. 

The Treasurer’s report showed receipts 
for the past year, $6,438; expenditures, 
$6,936; on hand, $9,576. The mango farm 
fund amounts to $4,500. 

Miss Grainger, the secretary, read Rama- 
bai's report of her non-sectarian school at 
Poona. The school is progressing, the 
high school standard being raised, and the 
kindergarten flourishing. Four young 
widows have been remarried, four young 
girls are teachers, four are nurses, three 
are teachers in the school, others go out 
to work among the poor. The school has 
48 pupils, 39 of whom are widows. It 
meets with many difficulties, especially 
since twelve girls have been converted to 
Christianity. The report gave a pathetic 
account of the sufferings of the young 
widows, who are shut up in the so-called 
sacred places, where they become the vic- 
tims of evil practices, and die worse 
deaths than the .starving dogs in the 
streets. 

The report of the executive committee 
was read by Mrs. Judith Andrews. It is 
hoped that an income may be derived 
for the school from a mango farm, 
which, purchased a year ago, is now ina 
flourishing condition. To make it thor- 
oughly successful, $1,500 is needed at 
once, to provide for planting trees before 
the rainy season. 

A letter was read from some of the 
young converts in the school, exonerating 
Ramabai from any share in their change 
of faith. Some of the results of the seven 
years’ work in the school were given, and 
it was said that its influence had extended 
far beyond the confines of the place where 
it is situated. One avenue opened for the 
pupils is the trained nursing of the sick, 
for which there is great need. 

Babu J. N. Banuji then addressed the 
meeting. He is a teacher in the school 
for the deaf in Calcutta, and is in this 
country to study the methods used here. 
He said the deaf mutes of India number 
about 200,000, and are a most pitiable 
class. The condition of the deaf women 
is terrible. They are despised and hated 
It cannot be said that 
they have any social position unless one 
would say that cattle have a social posi- 
tion. The speaker made a warm plea for 
assistance for his work, and said a practi- 
cal way of helping was for Ramabai to 





train special teachers for work among the 
deaf mutes. 

The old board of officers was re-elected, 
with the addition of Mr. Alpheus H. 
Hardy and Mr. E. Hayward Terry to the 
board of trustees. 

A resolution of sympathy with Ramabai, 
in her peculiar difficulties in dealing with 
the delicate questions arising out of the 
relations of those of her pupils who 


become Christians, was unanimously 
adopted. 
_—_S -_—- —_—_—_—_— 
RECEPTION TO HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD. 


Those who for years have delighted in 
the glow and charm of Mrs. Spofford’s 
stories, took special satisfaction, at the 
reception given her by the press women 
last week, in finding the brilliant author's 
personality as attractive as her work. 
Mrs. Spofford has a fine, patrician face, 
and a manner gracious, dignified and re- 
sponsive. The Boston Advertiser quotes 
her as saying: 

I began to write when a child, and ever 
since | can remember I have had things 
published. Our family was a book-loving 
family, and I was always reading and 
writing. I haven’t the slightest idea 
when my first story was published, but.I 
know I received $5 for it, and I spent 
every cent of it for candy, which greatly 
delighted myself and the other children 
of the family. After that | remember 
getting $7.50 for a story, and then there 
came a time when they cut me down to 
$2.50. Upon this I determined to send 
no more stories to newspapers, but ven- 
tured to offer the next one to the Atlantic 
Monthly, and received a check for $105, 
which was a decided change. I sent all 
my stories to the magazines from that 
time. 

The first effort which received much at- 
tention, and established my reputation, 
was a short story called ‘‘In a Cellar.”’ 

During the first of my contributions to 
the Atlantic I sometimes felt that perhaps 
Lowell accepted my stories because we 
were such good friends, and not because 
of any intrinsic merit. To test this I got my 
sister to copy a story and send it to him. 
There was a certain peculiarity about my 
writing; the ds always slanted back, but I 
had thought nothing about this, The story 
was accepted, and Mr. Lowell said in his 
note: ‘‘You can’t fool me. If the ds are 
not yours, the ‘idees’ are.”’ 

I have never had regular hours for 
writing. I write when I feel like it and 
can. ‘The most propitious time for writ- 
ing is, | think, at night when everybody 
has retired, and the house is still. Many 
a time I have written until late into the 
night, and some few times all night. 

Since I have been a housekeeper, I have 
found that frequently the writing must be 
put aside for a cailer or some household 
duty. I never sit up at a desk, but use a 
pad, and because of an injury I once had 
to my wrist, 1 am obliged to hold the pad 
up high before me and write. 

I do not find time to read all the new 
books which come out. I let others read 
them, and tell me the best. I read only 
those. ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” 
is one of the most beautiful books I have 
read for many a day. I think Alice 
Brown’s writings come nearest; to lan 
Maclaren’s. 

Oh, no, she is not the most promising of 
the young writers—for she is already 
there. In Imogen Guiney we have a great 
poet, for she has true genius. 

Of good music I can never hear enough. 
The soul feeds upon music, for music be- 
gins where speech ends. It takes us into 
a different world. I always write short 
stories, for that is what the editors want, 
and I write for money. The most desir- 
able length for a story is between 3,000 
and 4,000 words. My favorite stories are 
those of Mrs. Oliphant. 

All the time I am busy writing; in a 
few weeks Scribner will publish a short 
story of mine, ‘‘The Master Will.” My 
advice to aspiring writers is to write, 
write out all the ideas they may have. 


Mrs. Spofford lives quietly in the coun- 
try in Newburyport. Nearly all of the 
people who have made a name in litera- 
ture are her personal friends. 


REPRESENTATIVE KEENAN’S BILL. 
Two hearings have been granted upon 
Representative Thomas F. Keenan’s bill 
to empower the Boston Police Board to 
license houses of ill-fame. The first hear- 
ing was before the Judiciary Committee 
on March 12. The Boston Post says: 


The agitation that has been going on 
for months with reference to the recogni- 
tion of the so-called ‘‘social evil’’ and its 
license in certain localities in the city of 
Boston has reached the State House. It 
was discussed yesterday before the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 

The opposition was headed by the 
Watch and Ward Society, through its 
secretary, Rev. F. B. Allen; the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and the 
Federated Women’s Clubs. Those of the 
opposition who were assigned to speak 
were Julia Ward Howe, Dr. Julia Morton 
Plummer, Dr. Salome Merritt, Dr. Clar- 
ence J. Blake, Henry B. Blackwell, Dr. A. 
K. Stone, and Rev. Mary T. Whitney; but 
they had no opportunity at the hearing, as 
only half an hour was given to the subject 
by the committee, and that time was 
taken up by Mr. Keenan in explaining 
the need of the bill. 

Near by sat Mrs. Charlotte Smith, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Rescue League, who 
claims the credit of its origin. Mrs. 
Smith has appeared at the State House on 
two occasions within the last few days, 
waiting for a chance to be heard on this 








bill, and then had with her representatives 
of several industrial societies of women. 

Mr. Keenan referred to the action of 
the Board of Police, eighteen months ago, 
in turning out the inmates of all these 
houses, and claimed that this had no 
effect on the evil itself, except to transfer 
it from one: place to another. 
considered it a greater evil, since the dis- 
ease had merely been scattered. 


Mr. Keenan read a letter from Rev. Wil- | 


liam P. McQuade, pastor of St. James’ 
Church, Harrison Avenue, favoring the 
bill. The letter is published in full in the 
Post. 

A second hearing before the Judiciary 
Committee was given on March 19. Ad- 
dresses were made in favor of the bill by 
Representative Keenan, who said he spoke 
for mothers; by Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 
Charles 8S. Miller, of Boston, and Dr. J. D. 
Warner, of Roxbury. The _ speakers 
against the bill were Rev. F. B. Allen, Dr. 
Clarence J. Blake, Dr. Julia Morton 
Plummer, Mrs. Baker and Mrs. M. E 
Cheney, of the W. C. T. U., Rev. Mary 
Traffern Whitney, Dr. Salome Merritt and 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Three classes of citizens have generally 
been active in opposing this sort of legis- 
lation—the clergy, the women and the 
working men. in the main, undoubtedly 
they are opposed. Mrs. Charlotte Smith 
has been known for years as an extremely 
erratic person, who carries little weight. 
She no more represents the general opin- 
ion of women than Rev. W. P. McQuade 
represents the general opinion of the 
clergy of his own or other denominations. 
Nor do we believe that the bill is sup- 
ported by representatives of a single bona 
Jide society of working women, or by any 
society of women whatever, unless it be 
the association of brothel-keepers said to 
have been organized in Boston last year to 
promote such legislation; and these wom- 
en are only the agents and tools of un- 
principled men. 


The alleged object of the proposed leg- 
islation is to protect the public health by 
placing women of bad character under 
medical supervision. It is never proposed 
to extend the medical supervision to men 
of bad character. 

The system has been tried extensively 
in other countries, and has always failed 
to accomplish its object. The experience 
is everywhere the same; the increase of 
vice consequent upon fancied security 
more than neutralizes any benefits arising 
from the one-sided and necessarily imper- 
fect medical supervision; and from a sani- 
tary point of view the last state of that 
community is worse than the first. 

Paris has had the State regulation of 
vice for more than a hundred years; yet 
it is notorious that Paris is worse scourged 
than any American city by the maladies 
against which this legislation is designed 
to guard. A few years ago Lecour, the 
chief of the Paris police devoted to this 
department, and himself a strong advo- 
cate of the system, published a book in 
which he declared it to be a complete 
sanitary failure, because the police were 
unable to bring more than one-fifth of the 
women of bad character in Paris under 
control and supervision. He argued that 
more extended powers must be granted 
to the police. But the Paris police had 
then, and have now, far more arbitrary 
powers than any American community 
would be willing to grant its police. A 
policeman is allowed to arrest any woman 
on suspicion, and require her to prove her 
innocence. He need not swear to having 
seen her do anything that points to her 
being a bad character; he has only to 
swear that he suspects her of being one. 
Of course this affords a rich field for 
black-mail. There have been repeated 
arrests of respectable women, both mar- 
ried and single; and the whole system of 
‘regulation’ has led to such a series of 
blunders, conflicts and scandals that the 
Municipal Council of Paris has repeatedly 
recommended its abolition. 

St. Louis tried ‘regulation’ for four 
years, and then repealed it, with only one 
dissenting vote in the City Council. 

England tried it for the benefit of her 
army and navy, and repealed it by an 
enormous Parliamentary majority, after 
seventeen years’ costly experience had 
proved it a total hygienic failure. The 
Army Sanitary Commission lately sent to 
the British War Office a statement in 
answer to an inquiry as to the desirability 
of re-establishing the system in India, 
where it had also been tried and aban- 
doned. The London Sentinel says: 

This commission is the highest author- 
ity known to the War Office, and is offi- 
cially consulted on questions of special 
gravity. It is composed of the highest 
military officers, both militant and medi- 
eal, and at the present time consists of 
the Lieutenant-General, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
(Victoria Cross); Col. H. Locock, (Victoria 
Cross); Sir D. Galton, F. R. S., late Cap- 
tain Royal Engineers, (Victoria Cross); 
Surgeon-General Sir J. Fayrer, (K. C. 
Star of India); Surgeon-General Cunning- 
ham (Comp. of the Star of India), late 
Bengal Establishment; Col. Pratt (Victoria 
Cross); Surgeon-General Marston, C. B. 
(Victoria Cross); and Sir'C. A. Cameron, 
F. R. S., M. D. 


In fact, he | 


a 
The Commission consisting of these 
distinguished persons says that un- 
doubtedly the health of the army in India 
is in a very unsatisfactory state, but that 
the remedy is not so easy to find, Some 
people think the reéstablishment of the 
State regulation of vice would accomplish 
| the desired end. The Commissioners 
continue: 


| Unfortunately, the facts do not support 
| such an opinion. When the rules were 
| first promulgated, the Sanitary Depart. 
| ment was sanguine that venereal diseases 
would be reduced to a mere fraction, and 
even after years of unsuccessful results jt 
| was still hoped that with greater care and 
increased stringency the desired end 
might yet be obtained. But there can be 
no question that the outcome was 4 
failure. These diseases increased, , . 
Statistical returns from the Army Medical 
Department in the Army at home do not 
show any more favorable results durin 
the time the Acts were in operation, As 
a matter of fact, the ratio of admissions 
per 1000 has decreased since the Acts 
have been abolished. 


The license system has proved a failure, 
even from the sanitary standpoint which 
is claimed by its advocates as their strong- 
hold. From an ethical point of view, it 
is wholly indefensible. It lowers the 
whole moral tone of the community that 
adopts it, and in the effort to secure 
hygienic protection for vicious men, it 
makes virtual slaves of vicious women, 
depriving them even of the rudimentary 
rights of human beings. As a prominent 
French advocate of the system frankly 
says: ‘‘A woman who has sacrificed 
her modesty has sacrificed also her lib- 
erty. She is no longer a person, but a 
piece of property belonging to the govern- 
ment.’’ And this principle is carried out 
in its full rigor. 

It is on these two grounds of immoral- 
ity and injustice that the women and the 
working men have based their opposition, 
When Mrs, Josephine E. Butler, in 1870, 
began the movement for the repeal of this 
obnoxious legislation in England, her first 
welcome was from the working men. She 
says [‘‘Recollections of George Butler,” 
p. 221]: 

I went forth, but not exactly into the 
streets, to cry aloud. I took the train to 
the nearest large station, Crewe, where 
there is a great manufactory of locomo- 
| tives and a mass of workmen. A friend 
| led me after work hours to their popular 

hall; and, when | had delivered my mes- 
| sage, asmall group vf leaders among the 
| men bade me thrice welcome in the name 
of all there. They surprised me by say- 
ing: ‘‘We understand you perfectly. We 
in this group served an apprenticeship in 
Paris, and we have seen and know for our- 
selves the truth of what you say. We 
have said to each other that it would be 
the death-knell of the moral life of Eng- 
land were she to copy France in this 
matter.”’ 

All through the north of England, the 
workingmen organized for repeal; and, 
under the pressure of aroused public sen- 
timent, a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire intu the working of the 
laws. Mrs. Butler was among those who 
appeared before the Commission. In an 
account of the§hearing, written to her hus- 
band, she said: [‘‘Recollections of George 
Butler,” p. 234.] 

I handed to the chairman a large packet 
of the letters and resolutions from working 
men. He said: ‘‘We may as well see 
them; for no doubt that class take some 
little interest in the question.” I should 
think so! Let them wait till election 
times, and they will see! One of the 
commissioners asked, ‘‘Are these bona-jide 
working men?” I replied: “Yes, and 
well-known men. ‘There is more virtue in 
the country than you gentlemen in high 
life imagine.”’ 

Visiting Paris five years later, on a simi- 
lar errand, she had a similar experience. 
Writing to a friend, she said: [*“The New 
Abolitionists,” p. 87.] 

Nothing has interested me so mucli as 
the glimpses I have had of the lives and 
character of the French workmen. . . . I 
asked some workmen if they could get 
together a meeting of their class, to con- 
fer on our subject. They told me, anda 
working man also informed M. Humbert, 
who made inquiries for me, that it would 
be easy enough to get a hundred to- 
gether (I believe more cannot be called 
together without the leave of the Minister 
of Public Instruction), but that it would 
be dangerous to do so. And why, do yuu 
suppose? Because, said these men, out 
of that hundred there would probably be 
twenty-five, or thirty. or more, who had a 
daughter, or a sister, or some one con- 
nected with them, in the St. Lazare, or in 
one of the licensed houses, and any words 
spoken on the subject, however cautious, 
might act like a spark upon a train of 
gunpowder. When asked, ‘But how sv?” 
the reply was: “There is too much 
hatred’’—hatred of the police authorities, 
and of the whole régime which drills the 
daughters of France, like soldiers, in the 
service of debauchery. It is evident that 
many of the blue blouses of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine and the Belliville Quarter are 
honest, sober, home-loving men. How 
little understood by us in England was 
that noble proclamation of the Commune 
which, being “hostile to slavery,’’: pro- 
claimed the abolition of every house of 
prostitution in Paris, and the freedom of 
the miserable slaves inhabiting them, and 
which called on the citizens to recognize 
the necessity for women of freedom to 
| labor with their hands for an honest 
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livelihood! Such an act might “covera 
multitude of sins,”’ I think. 


We hope and believe there is little danger 


* that Mr. Keenan’s bill will pass; but itis a 


disgrace to Massachusetts that such a bill 
should ever have been introduced—a dis- 
grace that the State would have been 
spared if women had had votes. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The March Review of Reviews contains 
an article on The General Federation of 
of Women’s Clubs, by Mrs. Ellen M. 
Henrotin. 

There are now nineteen State federations 
of Women’s Clubs. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs, of 
Rhode Island, held its annual meeting at 
Woonsocket, March 14, with 257 dele- 
gates. Miss Amelia S. Knight, of Provi- 
dence, was elected president. 

The next public meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts federation will be held in Water- 
town on April 8, by invitation of the 
Watertown Women’s Club. The subject 
will be ‘*‘Women in Business Life.” Miss 
Abby J. McCutcheon, president of the 
Norumbega Club of Charlestown, is 
chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson will 
present the aims and objects of the 
Woman’s Business League, and a woman 
physician and a woman lawyer will pre- 
sent the case from their points of view. 
Mrs. Sally Joy White will speak upon “A 
Question in Economics,’”’ and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth M. Gosse on ‘Stumbling Blocks.” 
There will also be a paper upon ‘The 
Independent Purse.”’ At the last meeting 
of the Federation, held in Chelsea, one 
thousand women were present. 

The Woman’s Club of Omaha, Neb., will 
get out the Easter edition of the Omaha 
Enterprise. 

The women’s clubs of lowa are support- 
ing the ‘*Travelling Library Bill” now 
pending in the Legislature. It provides 
that collections of books from the State 
library may be lent to schools, colleges, 
literary societies and study clubs. 

At the last meeting of the Boston 
Political Class the following resolution 
was debated: ‘‘That the time has now 
come when women must vote in order to 
be represented in municipal and national 
affairs.”’ 

The Woman’s Club, of Dorchester, 
Mass., has purchased a lot of land for a 
club house site. The club is strong, pro- 
gressive and rich, with a membership of 
400 or 500. It was organized four years 
ago, and Mrs. Harriet E. Bean is the presi- 
dent. Itis the first woman’s club in the 
vicinity of Boston to own real estate. 

The Woman’s Club and Sorosis, of 
Skowhegan, Me., are agitating the elec- 
tion of a woman to serve on the school 
committee. Several years ago a woman 
served there with acceptance. 

The Political Equality League, of 
Chicago, Ill., will hold an all-day meeting 
on Saturday, April 7. Rev. Ida C. Hulten, 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson and Mrs. Ellen M. 
Henrotin are some of the speakers 
expected. 


=<. - 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 


Woman suffrage came up in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, on 
March 18, on the question of accepting 
the report of the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Election Laws that the woman 
suffrage constitutional amendment be re- 
ferred to the next Legislature, or of sub- 
stituting the minority report that it be 
submitted to the voters. 

In the order of business the matter was 
reached about ten minutes before the 
hour for adjournment. Very few mem- 
bers were present. Wishing to have it 
discussed and voted on in a full house, 
Representative Parson moved an adjourn- 
ment. This was opposed by Representa- 
tive Francis C. Lowell, chairman of the late 
Man Suffrage Assooiation, and did not 
carry. Mr. Parsons then took the floor 
and spoke for ten minutes, when the hour 
of adjournment arrived, and the matter 
had to go over till another day. It is still 
pending as we go to press. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





SARAH HUSSEY SOUTHWICK. 
Miss Sarah H. Southwick died early 
Thursday morning, March 12, of pneu- 
monia, after a brief illness, at her home 
in Wellesley Hills. The announcement of 
her death caused universal regret, for she 
was dear to her neighbors and towns- 
people. To her older friends she was 
remembered for her long and faithful 
labors in the anti-slavery movement, dat- 
ing back to 1835, while to those of the 
Present generation her long years of 
earnest and valuable service to the woman 
suffrage cause are well known throughout 
New England. 
Miss Southwick was born in Vassalboro, 
Me., uearly seventy-five years ago. She 
Came from a family who became famous 
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| early in the anti-slavery movement. Her 
father was Joseph Southwick, one of the 
delegates from Maine to the convention 
in Philadelphia which formed the Amer- 
ican Anti-slavery Society in December, 
1833. 

In 1893, Miss Southwick published a 
private edition of her ‘‘Reminiscences of 
Early Anti-slavery Days,’ in which she 
writes, referring to the above convention: 


I remember one evening when my 
mother read to us a letter from my father 
and explained what he had gone for. My 
mother’s interest in the anti-slavery ques- 
tion was a life-long interest, inherited 
from my grandfather, Samuel F, Hussey, 
of Portland, Me. He had been known for 
many years as the friend of fugitive 
slaves, who frequently concealed them- 
selves on board of vessels from the West 
Indies when that trade was flourishing in 
Portland Sometimes, when I hear Mr. 


abolitionists spoken of with admiration, 
my mind goes back fifty years, and I won- 
der if I can be living in the same com- 
munity and country where Mr. Garrison 
was regarded with contumely, and shunned 
as a fanatic, and where abolitionists were 
excluded from polite society. I should 
give a wrong impression if I led any one 
to think that I myself made personal 
sacrifices to the cause. My parents, rela- 
tives and best friends were all abolition- 
ists. I was born into the cause, and it 
would have involved much moral heroism 
to have differed from them to such a de- 
gree as to have apologized for slavery. I 
owe a debt of gratitude to the anti-slavery 
cause for my education in it. To Mr. 
Garrison, the change in public opinion 
must have seemed nothing less than 
miraculous. It is the Lord’s doing, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes. 


The Wellesley Review says: 


In her death the cause of woman suf- 
frage in the State loses a liberal and 
staunch supporter; the community a 
woman who exemplified in her daily living 
all the characteristics that command the 
love and respect of all. Her charities 
were many but unostentatious; her inter- 
ests in the welfare of the town, State, 
nation, church, and humanity, were un- 
equalled by any of her sex. While sad- 
dened at her sudden death and departure 
from our midst, it is a source of gratifica- 
tion to remember that she exceeded the 
allotted three score years and ten by five 
years, and that her useful life, words and 
deeds will influence in a great measure 
the generations that follow. 


Funeral services were held last Satur- 
day at the Unitarian church, at 1.15 P. M., 
her pastor, Rev. A. B. Vorse, and Rev. C. 
C. Hussey officiating. Her remains were 
taken to Salem and interred in the old 
family burial plot. The immediate mem- 
bers of her family whom she leaves to 
mourn her loss are Mrs. Abbie Stevenson, 
of Wellesley Hills, and Miss Anna South- 
wick, who has been for years and is now 
residing in Florence, Italy. 

At the funeral William Lloyd Garrison, 
Esq., said: 

It is much to have lived in the momen- 
tous century, now drawing to a close, but 
more to have been intimately associated 
with the great events that make it mem- 
orable. The prolonged struggle for the 
abolition of American slavery, culminat- 
ing in the Civil War, will occupy the 
larger place in every historical retrospect. 
Civilization upon this continent depended 
upon its success. Into this great cause 
our friend was born, accepting the heri- 
tage of service which her nobility of birth 
and breeding implied. 

I shall be pardoned, therefore, if, dwel- 
ling less upon her admirable private vir- 
tues, I devote the few minutes allowed me 
chiefly to her more important sphere of 
thought and action. It was the custom 
of the abolitionists when a comrade died, 
to commemorate his life’s work for hu- 
manity. Over the coffins of our friend’s 
father and mother, my father paid grate- 
ful tribute to his dear companions-in- 
arms. Itis my sad privilege to speak for 
the daughter whose name is written upon 
the same roll of honor. 

The great army of anti-slavery reformers 
and martyrs have themselves achieved 
emancipation. How few still live to re- 
mind us of the days that tried men’s 
souls: Samuel May, Parker Pillsbury, 
Elizabeth B. Chace, Charles K. Whipple 
and Mary Grew are almost the only 
names of the survivors that suggest them- 
selves. 

Sarah Hussey Southwick has left her 
own monument in that slender volume, 
‘Reminiscences of Early Anti - slavery 
Days.”’ It is too brief and modest, yet 
the more precious for its simple and sug- 
gestive narration and its total abnegation 
of self. For those who knew her it was 
not necessary that she should celebrate 
her part in ‘‘the great adversity.’’ They 
can read it all between the lines. From 
the early anti-slavery fair in 1834, to 
which her girlish needle contributed, 
until the edict of Abraham Lincoln freed 
the slaves, there is hardly an act in the 
anti-slavery drama in this vicinity, which 
did not include her as an intensely inter- 
ested observer or participant. 

The leaders of a moral agitation have 
the devout recognition of their followers. 
Although they are the shining marks of 
the enemy’s hatred and abuse, the sweet 
appreciation of loyal souls is healing 
balm. In the small world whose good 
opinion they value most, words of praise 
and encouragement are ever lavish. 

But without the unwearied support of 
the rank and file, the men and women who 
toiled in obscurity and faith, with no 
possibility of after fame, the cause had 
died in its cradle. When one recalls the 
steady and arduous work for fairs, the 
necessary attendance at meetings and con- 





Garrison named with reverence, and the- 








ventions, the circulation of petitions, the 
entertainment of lecturers and agents, the 
neighborhood ill-repute and conventional 
disfavor, he is moved to enthusiasm for 
the steady and undismayed private sold- 
iers. I can never think of the annual anti- 
slavery bazaar, or the conventions, with- 
out the familiar faces of the Southwicks, 
especially ‘‘that mother in Israel,’’ Thank- 
ful Southwick, the embodiment of tender 
sympathy and active benevolence. 


In reading the Reminiscences referred | 


to, one is impressed with the memorable 
occasions which it was Miss Southwick’'s 
favored fortune to attend. A witness of 
the Boston mob of 1835, among the audi- 
tors of Sarah and Angelina Grimké’s first 
addresses in Boston, present at the three 
days’ meeting in the stable of Marlboro 
Hotel, happy listener to Wendell Phillips’ 
famous speech at Faneuil Hall, in 1837, at 
Pennsylvania Hall in Philadelphia, in 1838, 
when the mob burned it to the ground, 
privileged to hear Frederick Douglass 
make his first impressive anti-slavery 
speech at Nantucket, in 1841, she could 
have truthfully affirmed of the thirty 
years’ conflict for the slave, ‘all of which 
I saw and part of which I was.” 

The Sewalls, Winslows and Philbricks, 
honored and beloved names in the great 
warfare, were of the Southwick kin, an 
anti-slavery family that ‘stood four-square 
to all the winds that blew,” A blessing 
on their memory! With the advocacy of 
the slave’s cause came also other heresies 
to abolitionists, especially that concerning 
the rights of women. After the negro 
was freed, Miss Southwick gave her per- 
sistent labor and enthusiasm to equal suf- 
frage. In its near triumph her name will 
be held in grateful memory. On other 
social problems her intuition was clear, 
her intelligence and courage marked. One 
who keeps abreast of the times has the 
best preservative against age, and what- 
ever bodily infirmities beset our friend, 
her mind abated not its vigorous sense. 
It may be counted her good fortune to 
have escaped the helplessness that length 
of years so often brings. She shared the 
friendship of some of the noblest men and 
women of her generation, and if the hopes 
of mortals to rejoin their loved ones when 
earth’s life is done have realization, what 
welcome will be hers! Whatever may be 
the personal experience beyond the grave, 
it is safe to hold with Lowell: 


“No power can die that ever wrought for 
Truth; 

Thereby a law of Nature it became, 

And lives unwithered in its sinewy youth, 

When he who called it forth is but a 

name.”’ ‘ 
Henry B. Blackwell said: 
I have personally known Miss South- 
wick only since 1853, and principally in 
connection with her work for the enfran- 
chisement of women. To me she never 
seemed old. I can scarcely realize that in 
1835 she took part in that remarkable 
meeting of the Boston Woman’s Anti- 
slavery Society at the house of Frances 
Jackson, at which Harriet Martineau gave 
in her adhesion to the anti-slavery move- 
ment, whereby she became in a single day 
socially ostracized, though previously the 
most popular Englishwoman who ever 
visited America. Mr. Garrison spoke of 
Parker Pillsbury as a pioneer. He was. 
But his work began in 1840. Ata recent 
dinner of the Massachusetts Club, Hon. 
Edward L. Pierce spoke of the Liberty 
Party vote of 1840 as the beginning. But 
the hardest battle against slavery had 
already been fought and won. It was the 
moral movement from 1828 to 1840 led by 
William Lloyd Garrison and Joseph 
Lundy that made a Liberty Party possible. 
I remember as a boy the mobs of 1834 and 
1835. In New York the houses of the 
Tappans and the Coxes were sacked and 
they had to fly for their lives, The Coxes 
were in hiding for a week in my father’s 
house on Long Island. Even then Sarah 
Southwick was an active worker. I can 
testify to the unfailing support she has 
given my wife since 1847 in the conflict 
for the equal rights of women. She 
united in her character the Puritan and 
the Quaker. From the first she inherited 
her love of liberty, from the second her 
belief in the equality of women. Even on 
her death-bed she roused herself to ask 
how the town meeting had resulted, in 
the case of a woman who was seeking re- 
dress. Her interest was notin the past, 
but in the present and the future. Let 
the young men and women take up the 
woman’s battle, which is still to be fought 
and won in Massachusetts. 
The Woman Suffrage League of Welles- 
ley Hills, to which Miss Southwick gave 
such devoted and untiring service, typified 
its affection by a towering sheaf of exqui- 
site Ascension lilies. The president of 
the League, Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, 
wrote in connection the following lines, 
which were read by Rev. A. B, Vorse: 
‘In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transtigures 
you and me.” 

And lives which touch the farthest bound of 
life’s divinest thought 

O’er those who follow shed the light of glory 
they have caught., 

May we who know the earthly life and felt 
the heavenly ray, 

Breathe in the glory following her we love 
and mourn to-day. 

We lose our sadness in the thought that 
from earth’s shadows free. 

Within the light divine she rests. Oh, blest 
eternity! 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney wrote the fol- 
lowing letter: 

RoxBURY, MARCH 14, 1896. 

I should like very much to express my 
respect and affection for Miss Southwick, 
of whose death I heard only last evening. 
But my engagements are such that I do 
not see how I can attend the funeral ser- 
vice, which would take me away about 
the entire day. 

I thank you for remembering me among 
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the fast diminishing group of old anti- 
slavery friends. Miss Southwick had the 
brave, true virtue and devoted affection 
which distinguished them, and which be- 
came the salvation of the country in the 
great hour of trial. Now, if less concen- 
trated in individuals, I trust that these 
virtues are still working in the com- 
munity. EDNAH D, CHENEY. 
——_@-——_—— 

Rev. WILLIAM H. Boo.e died suddenly 
at his home on Staten Island, N. Y., on 
Feb. 24. He was a prominent worker in 
all reform movements and a special cham- 
pion of the woman suffrage cause. At 
his funeral, Feb. 26, his niece, Mrs. Cora 
E. Seberry, made a sympathetic and ap- 
preciative address which was highly com 
mended. In part, she said: 


It seems but fitting that we who knew 
him through long years of usefulness and 
power should add our tribute to his 
worth. We knew him as in the van of 
every righteous and progressive cause 
which has interested human kind for the 
last thirty years—the wars against slavery, 
polygamy, civic corruption, and intemper- 
ance. But I am here to speak of him 
specially as the friend and champion of 
woman. No knight of old was ever more 
tender, loyal, chivalrous and brave in her 
interest than he. And women responded 
with such trust and love as only purity 
and reverence can inspire. He never 
failed them. 


His wife, Mrs. Ellen A. Boole, survives 
him. She is a well-known lecturer; also 
vice-president of the N. Y. State W. C. T. U. 

ALICE BooLE CAMPBELL, M. D. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








Mrs. A. C. Raymond has been elected 
Town Clerk of Stowe, Vt. 

Frederik Bajer, M. P., born in 1857, and 
a Liberal, has during his whole life ad- 
vocated women’s rights in all directions, 
almost alone among Danish men. He and 
his wife, Matilda Schluter, founded the 
Dansk Krinde Samfund (The Danish Wo- 
man’s Association) in 1871, and he suc- 
ceeded in carrying in Parliament in 1880 
alaw giving married women the disposal 
of their own earnings. He has repeatedly 
proposed radical changes in the position 
of women. He is also a warm advocate 
of the universal Peace movement. 

An entertainment, consisting of a mock 
parliament of women, was recently given in 
Toronto, Can. The program of the even- 
ing was formulated after the manner of 
the ordinary Parliamentary agenda paper. 
One bill was entitled ‘‘An act to prevent 
men from wearing long stockings, knicker- 
bockers and round-about coats when 
bicycling.’’ Another measure provided 
for the ringing of acurfew bell at 10 P. M., 
warning all men off the streets unless 
accompanied by their wives. Under Or- 
ders of the Day came these proceedings: 
Feb. 13—Second reading Bill No. 48, an 
act to extend the franchise to men on the 
same conditions as to women. Feb. 13— 
Second reading Bill No. 52, an act to 
amend the municipal act so as to allow 
men to vote for municipal officers. 


The Berea Quarterly, published by 
Berea College, Kentucky, a co-educational 
institution, is a new publication covering 
a fresh field, price $1 a year. It gives 
vivid pictures of phases of Southern life 
and ideals with problems of national im- 
portance. Dr. C. W. Hayes, of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, has an article on the 
physiography of Eastern Kentucky, show- 
ing the environments which have helped 
to mold the people. Gen. J. D. Cox has 
written on the Mountain People in the 
War, emphasizing their loyalty, sufferings, 
and services. The February number 
opens with an important paper on Anti- 
slavery in Kentucky, by the late Gen. 
W. J. Landrum, and interesting anecdotes 
of war times by Prof. J. A. R. Rogers. 
The first of a series of articles on Ap- 
palachian America illustrates the people 
and customs of the Southern mountain 
region in a most interesting and instruc- 
tive manner. 





ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twenty-third Annual Convention of 
the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association will 
be held in Harvey, May 6, 7, and 8, 1896. 
Noted speakers have been engaged, and an 
enthusiastic meeting is expected. 

Each local society is invited to send four 
delegates. Send names of those who wish 
entertainment to Mrs. Estella Searight, Har- 
vey, Ill. Mary E. Howmss, President. 

Pror. RENA MICHAELS ATeHTSON, See’y. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager. 


Monday, March 23—-ONE WEEK ONLY. 
C. B. Jefferson, Klau & Erlanger’s 
ENORMOUSLY SUCCESSFUL PRODUCTION, 


PALMER COX’S BROWNIES. 


Full of New Features. 
Evenings at 8 Wed. and Sat. Mats. at 2. 
March 3o—Wm. H. Crane in *‘His Wife’s Father.” 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 997 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 17B Tremont St. 
Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Commencing March. 23, 


Chimes of Normandy. 


ONE WEEK ONLY. 








Evenings at 8. 


Evening Prices - - - - - - Balc. 2gc., Orch., soc. 
Matinee Prices - - - - - - asc. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
DOORS OPEN 7.15 AND 1 P. Nf. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHAS. F. ATKINSON.«.sssseeeseees Manager 
BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 23, 


JOHN and MANOLA - MASON, 


allt an 


ROSEDALE. 


Next week — THE OCTOROON,. 











Jessie Tremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 


Excellent References ..... 
Address ‘ 


GREENWOOD, IASS. 


Gold ™ Silver 


.-. WITH... 


Greenbacks 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


“The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado, 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Seaday), s o yar ear; three months 
55 eekly, 











$1.90: per month, 65 1.00 per year. 
Address NEWS PRINTING CO.. Denver, Colo 





ALBUMS 
For Unmounted 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPHCO. 
338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 
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Con vou WRITE = > an 
ither prose or ry ou can, 

on s Pial oles "end show tf to all your 


riends. z 4 
$500 IN PREMIUMS q 
q 


wy 


Will be awarded to the patrons of HOUSE AND 
Home contebuting best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER : P 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 

to be awarded Address ‘ 


2018 Columbia Ave, 
$ House and Home, ‘pyicaveupnia, Pa. q 
2eeeee. 


Ot ti i ttn tinal 
MISS M. F. UNDERWOOD, 


214 Hancock Street, Quincy, Mass. 


MASSEUSE. 


Ladies and Children treated at their homes. 
Physicians’ advice carefully followed. Office days 
in Boston—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 
13 St. James Avenue, from 1p to 2.39 o'clock, Re- 
commended by {Clarence J. Blake, M. D., Boston, 

N. S. Hunting, M. D., Quincy, Mass. ; 
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AW. Lyon, M. D., Brockton. Pupil of Douglas 
Graham, M.D. 7 
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MARCH DAYS. 





BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 





The world to-day is a nun in gray, 
And the wind is her wailing prayer 
To God, to give her a soul like May, 
Flower-sweet, white and fair. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


-_--— 


A LEGEND OF THE BIRDS. 


BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 





There is a legend in quaint words, 
About the pretty, joyous birds. 


Once they were helpless little things, 
With burdens in the place of wings. 


They bore their burdens with brave heart, 
Zach burden of each bird a part. 


They could not rise above the ground, 
As now they rise at sight or sound. 


The birds to their own nature true, 
Longing to bathe in heaven's blue, 
Upreaching with an instinct fine, 

Like that which makes the trailing vine 
In deepest darkness seek the light, 

Oft strove, in vain, to rise in flight. 

By dint of striving hard and long, 

As children practise on a song, 

At length to wings their burdens grew, 
And lightly through the air they flew, 
Borne by the wings that long before, 
They patiently as burdens bore. 


Ofttimes of duties we complain, 
As heavy burdens, borne with pain. 


But even burdens, borne aright, 

Heavy at first, at length grow light, 

And changed to wings, may help us rise, 
To heavenly mansions in the skies. 


Oe 


THE NEW LEAVES. 





(From the Armenian of Archbishop Khorene Nar 
Bey de Lusignan.) 





BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





Scarce are the clouds’ black shadows 
Pierced by a gleam of light, 

Scarce have our tields grown dark again, 
Freed from the snowdrifts white, 

When you, with smiles all twinkling, 
Bud forth o’er hill and dale. 

O first-born leaves of springtime, 
Hail to your beauty, hail! 


Not yet to our cold meadows 
Has come Spring’s guest, the swallow, 
Not yet the nightingale’s sweet voice 
Has echoed from the hollow, 
When you, like joy’s bright angels, 
Come swift to hill and vale. 
Fresh-budded leaves of springtime, 
Hail to your beauty, hail! 


Your tender verdant color, 
Thin stems and graceful guise, 
How sweetly do they quench the thirst 
Of eager, longing eyes! 
At sight of you, aftlicted souls 
Take comfort and grow gay. 
New-budded leaves of springtime, 
All hail to you to-day! 


Come, in the dark breast of our dales 
To shine, the hills between! 

Come, o’er our bare and shivering trees 
To cast a veil of green! 

Come, to give sad-faced Nature 
An aspect blithe and new! 

O earliest leaves of springtime, 
All hail, all hail to you! 


Come to call up, for new-born Spring, 
A dawn of roses fair! 
Come to invite the breezes light 
To play with your soft hair! 
Say to the fragrant blossoms, 
‘Make haste! Men long for you!” 
Hail, earliest leaves of springtime, 
Young leaves, so fresh and new! 


Come, come, O leaves, and with sweet 
wings 
Of hope from yonder sky 
Cover the sad earth of the graves 
Wherein our dear ones lie! 
Weave o’er the bones so dear to us 
A garland wet with dew, 
Ye wings of hope’s bright angels, 
Young leaves, so fresh and new! 
—Lynn Item. 


— =>~ooa- ——— 


AN ORANGE HUMMOCK. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 





Julian could hardly remember the fine 
old times before the war, although it could 
not be said to be the fault of his mother 
and his elder sisters, or of old Mammy 
Dinah, all of whom kept the legends of 
those times pretty constantly before his 
eyes and ears. The splendor, the com- 
pany, the feasts, the slaves, all seemed to 
him the veriest idle story beside the fact 
of unvarying corn-bread and bacon now. 

The house was tumbling to pieces; he 
wondered if there was a worse ruin in all 
Florida; the almost boundless extent of 





the lands was uncultivated; the slaves 
were all gone. 

“IT don’t see why we should be poor,” 
said Julian, having made up his mind for 
a good square talk at last, “with all the 
land there is here.” 

“That's half the reason,” 
father. 

‘‘But I thought that it was off the land 
people made their money.” 


said his | 


“When they already have money and 
the hands with which to cultivate land. 
It takes hands and it takes means to grow 
cotton and sugar. I can hardly be ex- 
pected to go to work myself!” 

“Then,”’ persisted Julian, ‘‘why couldn't 
we hire people, and pay them from the 
crop when it comes?”’ 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about, my son.” 

‘I know we have hundreds of acres of 
land, and if they were mine, I think that 
I could do something with them.”’ 

*You may do what you please with 
them,”’ said his father. ‘I give you carte 
blanche,” and he went back to the reading 
of his Congressional Record. Or at least 
he would have gone back, if Julian would 
have let him. But Julian had not begun 
to talk without being very much in ear- 
nest, and now he meant to go through. 

“Well,” he said, laughing, ‘carte 
blanche is a good thing to have, but one 
needs some help to do anything with even 
that. I think if you will let me have the 
hummock in Okemolkokee Everglade, 
and will lend old Cy to Dandridge and 
me,—” 

“Old Cyrus! What would your mother 
do without him, and what would Rachel 
and Rebecca do? The only one of all the 
hands that has stayed faithful to us! You 
can do nothing without capital.” 

“But Northern people come here, and 
seem sure of doing well. And we have 
the land they come to buy. ‘That’s capi- 
tal. If you lend old Cy to Dan and me, 
we won't ask you for more, for we’ ve been 
saving our odd pennies for this, and we’ ve 
got enough to buy all the grafts we want, 
and Col. Burbeck will give us some be- 
sides.”’ 

‘Grafts?’ said his father, pushing up 
his silver-bowed spectacles in perplexity. 
‘‘Grafts?”’ 

“Tes.” 

“What are you going 
grafts?”’ 

“Look at them,” said Julian, with a 
grin. ‘So I see you'll lend me Cy. What 
if Rachel went along with us?” 

“Your mother might not approve.” 

“Mother’ll approve fast enough, I 
reckon, when we’re getting five thousand 
a year.”’ 

‘*Five thousand a year!’ cried his 
father, letting the Congressional Record 
fall. ‘‘Have you gone daft, Julian?” 

‘*Well, father,” said Julian, with a great 
laugh, throwing back the dark curl that 
was always dropping into his eyes, ‘I'll 
send for you to make us a visit on the big 
hummock in Okemolkokee Everglade by 
and by, and then we'll see.”’ 

“T don’t know about it; I don’t know,”’ 
said his father, picking up the scattered 
leaves of his cherished document. But 
Julian knew that his father would lend 
old Cy to Dandridge and himself, and he 
made his preparations for the enterprise, 
saying little or nothing. Rachel had al- 
ready agreed to come to them whenever 
they should send for her. 

It was a week from that day, with a 
pack of simple provisions, with rifles, 
picks, hatchets and pruning-knives, and 
some twine hammocks in addition, Julian 
and his party started on their excursion, 
as they called it, Julian carrying on his 
back—greatly to old Cy’s disturbance, 
but, then, old Cy couldn’t carry every- 
thing himself—a bundle wrapped in moss, 
which he gaily declared they must save 
first in case of fire, for it was all their 
fortune. 

‘*Bress yer heart, honey,” said old Cy, 
‘‘where’s dis yer fire gwine to be, onlest 
Mars’ Dan knocks my pipe onto a cypress- 
tree? An’ it’s so damp in dees yer 
swamps, ‘spect it’ll put de pipe out any- 
how.”’ 

They made their beds that night in the 
hammocks that they slung high in the 
boughs, and that Julian had brought 
along against the wishes of old Cy, who 
thought a bed of broken boughs fit for a 
king, snakes or not. 

What a scene it was on which their 
eyes opened in the early morning! Cedars 
superb as the cedars of Lebanon, drop- 
ping great circles of shade, the huge live- 
oaks, trembling with webs and festoons 
of gray moss, that made sheets of 
diamonds as it swung in the sun, here 
and there a palm-tree, lifting its green 
crown in the clear air, and vistas into the 
rich verdure of the swamp beyond, gay 
with every color, and sweet with every 
scent of honeysuckle, vanilla, heliotrope, 
and great unknown flowers. 

In and out the thickets flashed wings 
like jewels; scarlet flamingoes stood in 
the pools, the great white heron rose 
heavily, and little alligators, that looked 
as if they were living bronzes, crept up to 
sun themselves on the banks. 

After they had finished their frugal break- 
fast, and rolled their hammocks in the 
smallest knot they could make, they 


to do with 


| pushed on after old Cyrus, who knew the 


paths and by-paths to everywhere, and 
they were only a week on their way, add- 
ing to their larder game brought down by 
their rifles, before they came up from the 
swamp they had skirted, and found them- 





selves on the big hummock of Okemol- 
kokee Everglade. 

What a strange place it was, and what 
a wilderness of wealth it looked to Julian! 
It was a slight elevation, but a few feet in 
all above the swamp, and its rich lands 
had become a forest of the bitter wild 
orange, at present of no good to anybody, 
except in its season of bloom, when the 
rapturously delicious fragrance drifted 
for miles on the soft air. 

‘*We will explore a mile or two to-day,’ 
said Julian, ‘‘and mark the trees we think 
best to keep, and thin out all the others, 
the first thing we do.”’ 

It was a busy day they had of it, and 
many a busy day that followed, while they 
let sun and air into the great thicket, and, 
as far as possible, saved trees in the 
regularity they would have had if set out 
in an orchard. Three or four times be- 
fore they finished, Cyrus left them and 
returned for provisions, the second time 
bringing his son Darius with them. And 
at last the wilderness was cleared, and 
every tree remaining in the first section 
had received the bud of the sweet orange, 
which had been the precious freight of 
Julian’s moss-wrapped bundle. 

“Now,” said Julian, ‘‘while these are 
accommodating themselves to the new 
circumstances, we will go ahead and clear 
our next year’s extension. I don’t know 
exactly how long this hummock is, but in 
time I mean to get all the worthless 
growth cleared out of so much of it as 
belongs to father, if it’s ten miles, and 
every tree left grafted, and we'll have 
every sort of orange that grows: the 
blood-red Maltese, the spicy little Man- 
darin, and all the rest. This is better 
than standing behind counters or over 
desks, isn’t it, Dan?” 

“Heap sweeter work than picking cot- 
ton on the field, honey,”’ said old Cy. 

What a day it was to the boys and the 
old servant when the whole orange forest, 
as far as eye could see, burst out in flower, 
with such a blossoming as would have 
wreathed all the brides of the earth with 
snowy sprays, and whose rich, rare odors 
one would think might have sailed over 
the seas themselves, and penetrated for- 
eign countries with their sweetness. 

‘*Now,”’ said Julian, to his brother and 
confidant, ‘‘we want to be fit for what’s 
coming. Don’t let’s waste any time. Dr. 
Yancey has books enough, and ‘he’ll tell 
us what to read, and we'll go and see him 
and begin to get an education.’’ And so 
much of their plan as this they announced 
to the family. 

“I’m sure I don’t see what you can be 
thinking about,” whimpered his sister 
Frarnie, ‘‘when we're all but starving. 

But Rachel took hold of the books with 
them, and labored along as near them as 
she could follow; and before the year was 
out it was surprising how much those 
lads and the young girl had put into their 
memories. Twice a year Julian and Dan 
and old Cy and Darius went off on what 
their mother called their wicked and idle 
shooting, for she didn’t see why their 
father was willing to spare them old Cy. 
But the father kept the secret. They 
believed it would make the mother happy 
enough by-and-by. 

Some years later, they set out early one 
morning for the orange hummock, the 
father having left a note for the mother, 
saying that he was going with the boys, 
and going to take Rachel. 

Nobody enjoyed the whole enterprise 
more than Rachel, who was a helpful lit- 
tle body, and knew of countless methods 
of adding to their comfort on the way. 
Her own comfort was secured by the little 
donkey that Cy had borrowed of Dr. Yan- 
cey and on which she rode. 

‘*You’ll have to be a lot of use, Rachel, 
as soon as we get there,’’ said Julian, ‘‘and 
so has Mr. Father.” 

But when she did get there, she found 
as romantic alittle hut, made of orange 
boughs, with two rooms in it, too, that 
the boys had made for her the last time 
they were there, as one could have 
out of a fairy story; and long befvure 
she reached the place she could have 
found the way by the odors blowing 
towards her; and when, all at once, the 
orange-forest—not any orange-grove or 
plantation, but the orange-forest—burst 
upon her in full gorgeous fruit, she could 
have cried with rapture, only she knew 
her father liked to have her staid and 
quiet. But she knew she had come to 
help them gather their fortune, and all 
hands began at once. 

‘“*We made a raft, you see, father,” said 
Julian, ‘‘the last time we were here, too, 
and we can float it; and there is a raft 
tied up under the bushes there, and that 
will let us into the water ways to the St. 


John’s. If we sell our oranges well, we'll 
have a better equipment next year. After 
that, patience, patience, father! When 


we've rafted down one lot we’ll come 
back for the next. When those first old 
Spanish colonists, three hundred years 
ago, brought over a few orange shoots 
from Seville, do you believe it ever once 
occurred to them that sucha forest as this 
would find a place here?” 





It was all as Julian said, and when they 
had finished their voyaging and sold the 
last orange, the boys went back with their 
father, and made their mother a visit, and 
stopped all her reproaches by telling her 
their story. Shortly after that, masons 
and carpenters and gardeners were at work 
upon the house and the grounds; and then 
the boys had taken servants and mules with 
them, and had gone back to the Okemol- 
kokee hummock, and Rachel, with her 
mother’s consent, had gone along, to keep 
the mildew off, Dan said, while they 
cleared out the hummock farther along, 
grafting new trees and tending old ones, 
and read their books at night, by the light 
of burning pitch-pine knots, before the 
little hut in the centre of their orange 
trees, that seemed to bud and bloom as if 
they knew the work they were doing for 
the family that had two such sons, and 
such a daughter as Rachel, in it. 

It was a half-dozen years later, that I 
met at New Orleans a stately old gentle- 
man, dressed faultlessly; on his arm was 
a pale and graceful lady whose face, 
happy and smiling though it was, bore 
traces of old sorrow. There was a group 
of young people in the distance, busy 
over trunks and baskets and wraps— 
Frarnie and Rebecca, and little Rachel, 
grown as tall and handsome as they, and 
their pert and pretty quadroon waiting- 
maid; and James, who had grandly thrown 
up the place under Government, anxiety 
to keep which had once nearly worn his 
life out; and the two boys, who had for- 
gotten there was such a thing as a shop 
counter or an oyster-scow; and Darius, 
grinning like a masque; and old Cy, hover- 
ing round Julian and Dandridge as if they 
were the chief treasures of the family, 
and losing them, one lost orange-groves 
and all. 

“Yes,” said the stately old gentleman, 
‘ves, we are on the way to see the boys off 
to Europe, to give them the advantages 
of the best education. Splendid boys, sir 
—deserve the best there is, and I am able 
to give it to them, and they shall have it. 

‘‘Am I still in the cotton business? Oh, 
no; the cotton business left me with the 
war. I am largely interested in orange- 
growing. 

“My boys—fine young men—early 
turned their attention to the wild bitter 
orange on my waste lands, and thanks to 
them—lI mean, thanks to Julian and Dan- 
dridge there—you will hardly believe it, 
but I receive more than ten thousand dol- 
lars a year clear profit from my orange- 
groves!” 

The steamer bore away over the old 
Spanish main, to Gilbraltar and Genoa, 
two promising young men, if young they 
might be called, when nearly thirty. Ten 
years had changed their fortune. The 
old hummock still blossoms and bears, 
and becomes a richer income yearly, and 
is likely to do so until ‘tthe boys’’ are old. 
— Youth's Companion. 
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WOMAN AND THE BALLOT. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The recent agitation in Massachusetts 
over the right of women to poll a munic- 
ipal vote, and the address of our bril- 
liant leader, Miss Frances E. Willard, at 
the Baltimore Convention, in which she 
deelared a decided political platform, 
have brought woman’s position in politics 
distinctly to the front. The opponents of 
woman suffrage are masters of the art of 
pen caricature,and well understand the nar- 
row line that marks the boundary between 
the ridiculous and the sublime. Many 
ean scarcely bridle their scorn and wrath 
under a mask of burlesque which sets 
forth the ‘‘new woman” in a light that 
would make even a brilliant object ludi- 
crous. 

According to most delineators, the 
‘new’? woman is an erratic, troublesome 
hybrid, the outgrowth of an audacious 
independence. While aping the brains 
and manners of her masculine superior(?) 
she retains the form peculiar to her sex, 
and, like our common ancestress Eve, is 
still the tempter, although the apple has 
given way toa pair of wheels commonly 
called a bicycle. Not content with her 
position of an emancipated slave, she 
seeks to reach the ballot-box, and, as one 
editor expresses himself, ‘“‘would bring 
destruction upon the country.” 

This is indeed a travesty on the woman 
who wishes to vote. We do not desire 
the rights of men, but we do ask for the 
rights of women. We do not seek the 
polls for publicity, but because this is a 
surer, swifter way of ending the reign of 
monopoly. If the men who disbelieve in 
woman suffrage would expend their 
energy in changing the laws that govern 
citizenship, instead of anathematizing us, 
there would be less need of this agitation. 
The United States holds its citizenship 
too cheap in the case of men. If to be an 
American citizen is worth anything, it is 
worth waiting and working for. 

The foreigner comes to our shores im- 
bued with the spirit of the country he has 
left. To one who knows not the elements 
of the English language, who has no idea 


of American institutions, can a fey 
months’ residence here, in the midst of g 
population as alien as himself, teach him 
what it is to become an American citizen? 
No. As well expect a quail to become g 
canary bird, because it occupies the lat. 
ter’s cage. Can a foreign servant come 
into our household and learn our methods 
of handiwork without patient, laborious 
teaching of many months? No foreign 
peasant, from whom education has beep 
withheld for generations, and in whom 
independent thought has been stifled, can 
by any mechanism be turned in six months, 
or one year, into an intelligent Americap 
citizen, Yet this is nominally done, and 
the votes of these illiterate men, who are 
but the tools of a party, are equal to that 
of the man who was born here, educated 
in our public schools, whose pulse quick. 
ens at the thought of menace to our instj- 
tutions, and whose ancestors bathed with 
their blood the foundations of this repub- 
lic. 

Is that right? 

To cast a vote as an American citizen 
should require a knowledge of American 
liberty and principle. There should bea 
standard of intelligence that could not be 
reached by mere parrot-like rehearsal of 
a few lines, through the medium of pen or 
tongue. 

We ask for woman suffrage because we 
believe the average American woman has 
a far better idea of law and government 
than a stranger can have who has not 
made it a special study. If I hold prop- 
erty, shall I not have a voice in the law 
that governs that property and its taxa- 
tion, as well as the man who drives my 
horses, trims my lawn, cooks my dinner, 
or digs my trench, to whom I may have 
to speak in a foreign language? 

It is absurd to say that woman will 
lose her dignity if she enters the political 
arena, That was the cry a few years ago 
when she sought the education and knowl- 
edge extended only to her brothers, 
Experience has proved that no woman 
lowers herself in any work that furthers 
the coming of “His Kingdom.’”’ When 
men live up to a principle of honor that 
will not permit them to buy or sell votes; 
when men seek the welfare of their 
country instead of self-aggrandizement, 
then and then only can the agitation for 
woman suffrage cease. 

ELLA WILLARD ROWELL. 

Coos, N. H. 





NEW YORK WOMEN AS SCHOOL IN- 
SPECTORS. 

In addition to the Board of Education 
and the twenty-four boards of ward 
trustees, there are in New York City 
school system twenty-four inspectors of 
schools, three for each of the eight in- 
spection districts into which the city is 
divided. The duties of inspectors, as pre- 
scribed by law, are: 

To examine in respect to every expense 
certified as correct by a majority of the 
trustees of any ward in the district, and 
to audit every such expense which may be 
just and reasonable; and no expense 
shall be paid unless audited in this man- 
ner, They shall also examine, at least 
once in every quarter, all the schools in 
the district, in respect to the punctual 
and regular attendance of the pupils and 
teachers; the number, fidelity, and com- 
petency of the teachers; the studies, 
progress, order and discipline of the 
pupils; the cleanliness, safety, warming, 
ventilation, and comfort of the school 
premises, and whether or not the pro- 
visions of the school laws in respect to 
the teaching of sectarian doctrines, or the 
use of sectarian books, have been violated, 
and call the attention of the trustees, 
without delay, to every matter requiring 
official action. 

The law also provides that at least two 
inspectors shall be present at every 
examination for licenses to teach, con- 








Scrofula 


Makes life misery to thousands of 
people. It manifests itself in many 
different ways, like goitre, swellings, 
running sores, boils, salt rheum and 





pimples and other eruptions. Scarce- 
ly a man is wholly free from it, in 
some form. It clings tenaciously until 
the last vestige of scrofulous poison 18 
eradicated by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
One True Blood Purifier. 
Thousands of voluntary testimonials 
tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inherited and most tenacious, positive- 
ly, perfectly and permanently cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Be sure to get Hoop’s and only Hoop’s. 





are the best after-dinner 


Hood’s Pills pits, aia digestion. 25. 
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— 
ducted by the city superintendent or his 
assistants. Such licenses shall be signed 
‘by at least the two inspectors designated 
for the purpose, who shall certify that 
they were present at the examination and 
concur in granting the license.” 

It is obvious that some of the duties 
devolving upon the inspectors can only be 
performed properly by trained educators. 
Others, again, can and should be per- 
formed by representative citizens. The 
theory of the office of inspector is excel- 
lent. No patronage attaches to the office, 
unless the incumbents choose to bargain 
for it in return for favors that are within 
their gift. Butin practice the inspectors 
were, until 1895, worse than useless. Some 
of the most degraded men who ever found 
their way into the city service were among 
the school inspectors; while here and 
there, of course, there was an inspector who 
was a man of standing in the community. 
In consequence, the duties of the office 
were performed perfunctorily or not at 
all. Teachers’ licenses were signed in 
blank, and bills were audited without any 
inquiry whatever. The ward trustees 
reckoned with the inspectors as one more 
element to be placated with an occasional 
bit of patronage, but that was all. So 
bad had the situation become, that it was 
proposed to abolish the office of inspector 
altogether. 

Before this plan could be carried into 
effect, Mayor Strong conceived the happy 
idea of not only appointing women as 
school inspectors, but women of character, 
ability, and a high sense of civic responsi- 
bility. At the present time fifteen of the 
twenty-four inspectors are women. With 
the advent of women the office of in- 
spector at once became important. The 
duties were performed fearlessly, dili- 
gently, and intelligently. So great was 
the change from the old order that one 
principal, being asked whether she pre- 
ferred men or women as inspectors, re- 
plied that she had no basis for compari- 
son, never having seen a male inspector. 
Yet none but men had ever held the office 
until very recently.—N. Y. Post. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CALIFORNIA CAMPAIGN. 








SAN FRANCISCO, MARCH 9, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal - 

At the general election next November, 
the men of California will have the oppor- 
tunity to vote upon an Amendment to the 
State Constitution, which, if carried, will 
give suffrage to the women on equal terms 
with men. The resolution to submit this 
amendment to the voters was passed by 
both Houses of the Legislature in March, 
1895, and signed by the Governor. 

A Joint Campaign Committee, com- 
posed of the officers of the State Suffrage 
Association and the Amendment Cam- 
paign Association, are turning all their 
energies tu the end that the Golden State 
may emerge from that election a republic 
in fact as well as in name. Committees 
for local and State Press Work, Conven- 
tions, Petitions, Finance, etc., are being 
formed, and the work goes merrily on. 
The hearty responses from the various 
counties to all the plans of work launched 
by the Joint Campaign Committee are so 
enthusiastic, and the sympathies so mani- 
festly enlisted in all parts of the State, 
that all the Committee feel very much 
encouraged. 

Under Dr. Elizabeth Sargent the peti- 
tion work is being pushed all over the 
State, some four hundred books being in 
circulation. She is also in charge of the 
literary committee, and, under her compi- 
lation, a new leaflet, ‘Woman Suffrage in 
Practice,” has just been published, and 
promises to do a great work of enlighten- 
ment regarding the actual workings of 
woman suffrage. 

Lucy E. Anthony has been appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Conven- 
tions. This series of county conventions 
is to open in the southern part of the 
State at San Diego, April 6 and 7. Each 
is to hold during two days, and a second 
One will open simultaneously with the 
closing date of the first in an adjoining 
county seat, with a second manager, and 
with other speakers. Mary C. Hay and 
Harriet May Mills are to be the managers, 
and Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Elizabeth U. 
Yates, the speakers. They will gradually 
migrate toward the north and middle of 
the State, arriving in the vicinity of San 
Francisco about May, when the great 
Woman’s Congress of the Pacific Slope 
will convene and discuss for one week, 
three sessions daily, seventy addresses in 
all, “Woman in Government,” in a.l of its 
bearings. This subject was chosen on 
account of the growing interest mani- 
fested in it by both men and women. As 
the question of woman’s enfranchisement 
Will come before the voters at the Novem- 
ber election, and California will be called 
Upon to decide whether women shall 
share in the rights and duties of govern- 
ing, there will be a full exposition of the 
Subject in all its phases. 

Susan B. Anthony and Rev. Anna H. 





Shaw, our president and vice-president-at- 
large, will both take part, the former 
speaking on ‘Analysis of Government,” 
and Rev. Anna Shaw on ‘‘Woman as She 
Is Said to Be, and Woman as She Is.”’ 
News of the conventions and the work 
in California will be sent from time to 
time, that your readers may know what 
progress is being made. The dates of the 
county conventions are as follows: San 
Diego, April 6 and 7; Santa Ana, April 7 
and 8; Los Angeles, 8 and 9; Santa Bar- 
bara, 9 and 10; Ventura, 10 and 11; River- 
side, 13 and 14; San Bernardino, 15 and 
16; Bakersfield, 16 and 17; Visalia, 17 and 
18; Hanford, 20 and 21; Fresno, 21 and 22; 
Madera, 22 and 23; Merced, 23 and 24; 
Modesto, 24 and 25; Stockton, 27 and 28; 
Sacramento, 28 and 29; Nevada City, 29 
and 30; Auburn, April 30 and May 1; 
Yuba City, May 1, and Marysville, May 2. 
ELLEN C. SARGENT, 
President California W. S. A. 
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NEW YORK NOTES. 
Syracuse, N. Y., MARCH 13, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

To-morrow night I shall be off for San 
Francisco. I go in response to a summons 
from the California Association to take 
part as a manager in the campaign there, 
during April and May. Mrs. Greenleaf 
has given me leave of absence from New 
York, with her blessing. 

The work of organization will continue 
under the able direction of the other 
members of the committee, Miss Harriette 
A. Keyser, of New York, and Mrs, A. E, 
P. Searing, of Kingston. Mrs. Greenleaf 
has appointed Miss Keyser as acting 
chairman during the absence of the pres- 
ent chairman, I bespeak for the commit- 
tee the hearty coéperation of the friends 
of our cause throughout the State. 

Mrs. Searing’s counsel and Miss Key- 
ser’s valuable work in the field can accom- 
plish telling results if their efforts are 
seconded by those friends who can give 
substantial financial aid. The expenses 
of the organizing work are kept as small 
as possible, but they cannot be eliminated, 
and money is greatly needed to meet the 
necessary expenditures. Any sum _ sent 
to the State treasurer, Mrs. Kate 8. Thomp- 
son, marked ‘‘For Organization,” will be 
well invested. 

Fortunately, Miss Key ser will be able to 
give more time to active work than she 
could last year. All suffragists in unor- 
ganized districts should communicate 
with her and try to arrange for meetings. 
Address Miss Harriette A. Keyser, 252 
West 99th Street, New York City. 

A cordial adieu to my suffrage friends 
in New York and elsewhere! 

HARRIET MAY MILLs. 


=_-—-_ 


OHIO NOTES. 





Editors Woman s Journal: 

The Executive Committee of the O. W.S. 
A. metat Unity Church, Cleveland, Mar 11. 
There were present Mrs. C. McCullough 
Everhard, of Massillon; Mrs. Martha H. El- 
well, of Willoughby; Mrs. Rosa L. Segur 
and Mrs. Ellen Sully Fray, of Toledo; Mrs. 
Frances Casement, of Painesville; Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton and Mrs. Justin 
Iddings Baldwin, of Warren; Mrs. Maria 
E R. Ingraham, of Niles; and Miss Eliza- 
beth J. Hauser, of Girard. 

The president, Mrs. Everhard, called 
the attention of the committee to a propo- 
sition to try to secure an amendment to 
the State constitution which should grant 
full suffrage to women. After a general 
discussion, it was voted not to attempt it 
at this time, as the majority believed 
thorough organization necessary to secure 
such an amendment, and thought the 
State not sufficiently well organized. 

Plans for organization were then dis- 
cussed, and several letters from Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt, chairman of the National 
Organization Committee, were read. Her 
propositions met with unanimous ap- 
proval, and the recording secretary was 
instructed to notify Mrs. Catt to this 
effect, and to assure her of the com- 
mittee’s appreciation of her interest in 
the work in Ohio. 

It was voted that in counties where 
county organization exists, societies not 
auxiliary to the county be allowed no 
representation in the State Convention. 

The place of holding the next annual 
meeting was discussed, and it seemed to 
be the general opinion that the convention 
should go to the southeastern part of the 
State. The matter was left in the hands 
of the president, she to receive invitations 
and to decide upon the place of meeting. 

ELIZABETH J. HAUSER, 
Cor. Sec. O. W. S. A. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES. 


FarirFAx, 8. C., MARcH 12, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I wanted to tell at the Washington Con- 
vention the plan we had hit upon to make 
our meetings interesting, but did not see 
a favorable opportunity. It has worked 











so well that I would like my sister woman 
suffragists to know about it. 

We purchased from the Woman’s Trib- 
une office that capital little book by Mrs. 
Emily M. Bishop, ‘‘Americanized Delsarte 
Culture.” This, by a general vote, we 
placed in the hands of our State corre- 
sponding secretary, who is also secretary 
of the Fairfax Equal Rights Club, Mrs. 
Marion Morgan Buckner. Mrs. Buckner 
studied and mastered the exercises, and 
we announced through the papers that 
lessons would be given to the members 
free, at our club meetings, once a week, 
and to outsiders who attended, at a small 
charge. 

Mrs. Buckner has shown herself quite 
an adept in imparting the lessons. She is 
very graceful, and her explanations and 
health hints are most valuable. Members 
who were apt to ‘‘forget’’ the day of the 
meetings before, remember now, and at- 
tend regularly, and outsiders are attracted. 

Our State Legislature has just ad- 
journed. During its session Mr. Bacon 
moved that ‘‘only women clerks be em- 
ployed in the Engrossing Department,” 
and in spite of determined opposition, 
this was carried. A motion to reduce the 
pay of women clerks was voted down, 
Good for South Carolina women! 

We are fortunate this year in having a 
larger Press Committee of our E. R. A. 
in South Carolina. Miss Mary Hemphill, 
chairman of committee, is on the staff of 
the Abbeville Medium, and is an up-to- 
date girl; Mrs. Marion M. Buckner, Mrs. 
Florence D. Evans and Miss Margaret H. 
Rion are felicitous and ready writers; 
Mrs. Corley and Mrs Lott have had much 
experience in writing articles on suffrage; 
and Mrs. C. R. Coffin, president of the 
Florence Equal Rights Club, is virtually 
the editor of the Florence Daily Times. 
She is a woman of noble nature and well 
equipped intellect. Down among the Sea 
Islands we have Mrs. Rosella Ward, 
and up at Aiken our suffrage standby, 
zealous-hearted Miss Martha Schofield. 
So we may well be congratulated. 

Vire@inia D, Youne. 

P.S. Can any of your readers give me 
the present address of Judge Lorenzo 
Westover, formerly of Clyde, Kan.? 








WOMAN ELECTED ON WESTFIELD SCHOOL- 
BOARD. 





WESTFIELD, MAss., MARCH 11, 1895. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

Enclosed you will find check to renew 
subscription to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
sent to the Westfield State Normal School 
Reading-room. 

You will be pleased to learn that the 
portrait of the late Lucy Stone, recently 
purchased, was suitably framed and has 
been presented to the local W. C. T. U., 
and now occupies a prominent place in 
their parlors. The inspiring influence of 
this may in part account for the fact that 
at the recent annual town meeting Mrs. 
Lucy J. Brace, ex-president of the Union, 
was elected a member of the School Board 
for three years, she being the first woman 
in town ever chosen for this responsible 
position. Eighty-nine women braved the 
piercing March wind to do their duty as 
voters. 

I suggest to the friends of temperance 
and woman suffrage in other localities 
that this is a good way to help. 

JAMES NOBLE. 





THREE NEW YORK WOMEN LAWYERS. 

In New York City, Feb. 21, seventy-one 
young attorneys-at-law were sworn in 
by the Justices of the Appellate Division 
of the SupremeCourt. Among them were 
three women, Mrs. Shirley S. Davis, mother 
of Henry S. Davis, one of the Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorneys; Mrs. Caroline L. Dodge, of 
this city, and Mrs. Clara Foltz, who 
recently came to this city from California. 
All passed successfully the examination. 
Last week the committee on character 
appointed by the Supreme Court ex- 
amined their credentials and then advised 
the Appellate Court to admit them to the 
bar. 

a 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE STATIONERY. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery has prepared 
equal suffrage paper and envelopes, with 
the heading, “Governments derive their 
just power from the consent of the gov- 
erned,’’ and a sunflower surrounding the 
figures ‘‘1848,” the date of the first local 
woman suffrage convention ever held. 
The design is in blue. In accordance with 
the vote passed at the recent Washington 
Convention, this paper will be sold for 
the benefit of the N. A. W.S. A. A box 
containing twenty-four sheets and en- 
velopes will be sent postpaid for 30 cents. 
It may be ordered from Mrs. Avery at 
the headquarters, 1341 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 











Pures, rich blood is the true cure for 
nervousness, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the One True Blood Purifier and nerve 
tonic. 


‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 











The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 





WALTER BAKER & (¢o, imrten 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS, 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & (COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes a. 


New York, May 30, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company has been in 
use here for several years, giving satisfac- 
tion. It is the best material for the pur- 
pose that I have seen. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Denis Hotel. 








INSIS on having ‘“‘Knitted Table Padding. 
emer, tall the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction. Mass. 


The Lecture Room 
and Office Chair. 


(PATENTED JAN. 21 AND FEB. 11, 1896.) 








It Claims the Following Advantages: 

A correct physiological position; allows 
no twist to the spine. The table is set at 
proper angle of vision. 

Ink can be used instead of pencil, saving 
much copying. Ink drawer holds any 
common inkstand. 

The drawer under the seat, for MSS. 
and stationery, is prevented from falling 
out by a catch at the back. It can easily 
be made to lock. 

Pens may be laid across the drawer, or 
slipped into the pen-rest under the arm. 

The chairs are comfortable, symmetrical, 
and handsome and strongly made. 

Wide seats prevent crowding and admit 
a change of position. 

Having a broad base, they will not upset, 
and need not be fastened to the floor. 

Price, $3.50 each, or $36.00 per dozen if 
large order given. 


Address, 


H. E. HUNTER, 


2114 Fourteenth St. N. W., - - Washington, D.C. 


Lectures on Greece 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
1. The Old Greece and the New. 
2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 
3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 
4 The Religion of Greece. 


These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntuHony. For sale at WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty. 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal ffice, Boston, Mass 


Manuscript STANDS a good 


You Pchance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 




















Jackson, Mich. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


1 he only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 











A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science, 


The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 


Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec'y, 


74 Boylston St.. Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
College of Physicians 2 Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 2oth. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. -M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. ures, Quiz- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
321 East 15th St., New York 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, [lass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 95. A four 
F course ot ures, zzes, Labora- 


tory and Clinical work offers superior advantages to 

students, who are a! mitted to the clinics of the 

re Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
. D., DEAN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 








NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Half-tone work a specialty. 


Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Printing 
Plates for all illustrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


~~. 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Georcs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOTFIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 








A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 
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STATE REPORTS. 

We continue the synopsis of the State 
Reports sent to the National-American 
Suffrage Convention at Washington: 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts sent in 210 petitions for 
municipal suffrage, representing 133,111 
persons, from 186 cities and towns. There 
were twelve remonstrances, with 748 signa- 
tures. We had a crowded hearing, with 
Lady Henry Somerset among the speakers. 
For the first time in history, an anti-suf- 
frage association, with a chairman and 
secretary, was organized by members of 
the Legislature inside the Legislature 
itself, and worked actively against equal 
suffrage. The bill was defeated, 137 to 97, 
und the Legislature voted instead for a 
sham referendum, i. e., to take a mock 
vote of all the men of the State and all the 
women entitled to vote for school com- 
mittee, on the question, ‘‘Is it expedient 
to extend municipal suffrage to women?” 
The result of this so-called referendum 
was to have no legal validity, and was to 
give women nothing if it went in our 
favor. The State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was so disgusted by the obvious 
unfairness of this measure that at first it 
refused to have anything to do with the 
matter. At the closing executive com- 
mittee meeting in June, it was found im- 
possible even to pass a resolution recom- 
mending the women who favored suffrage 
to go to the polls and say so. A number 
of individuals who believed in taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for an educa- 
tional campaign formed themselves into 
a campaign committee, and did what they 
could during the summer. When the 
State Association reassembled in October, 
the majority had become convinced of the 
wisdom of making a campaign, and the 
executive committee and the campaign 
committee worked hand in hand during 
the few weeks remaining before election. 
The sham referendum had been enacted 
in the Spring and the vote appointed to 
be taken early in November. This per- 
mitted only a few weeks of active work, 
as little could be done during the hot 
months while people were away. Never- 
theless, there was lively discussion. A 
‘*Man Suffrage Association” of influential 
men was formed, also a society of women 
remonstrants, the ‘Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage 
to Women,” both of which worked hard. At 
first they codperated with the suffragists 
in getting up debates; but no man ever 
consented to take part in a debate against 
suffrage a second time, and toward the 
end of the campaign it became almost im- 
possible to secure speakers in the negative. 

The Suffrage Campaign Committee spent 
less than $1,300. ‘The Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has refused to file a sworn state- 
ment of its campaign receipts and ex- 
penditures, as by law required, but 
according to the unsworn statement which 
it has published, it spent $3,500. Con- 
siderable sums were also expended by the 
women’s remonstrant association. When 
the vote was taken, the men voted a little 
more than two to one against woman suf- 
frage, the women, 25 to one in favor of it. 
The exact figures of the women’s vote were, 
yes, 22,204; no, 864. There are 322 towns 
in Massachusetts. In 238 of these, not 
one woman voted no. In only eight of 
the 322 towns and 31 cities did the num- 
ber of women voting in the negative ex- 
ceed 15, though the Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion covered the walls and fences through- 
out the State with huge posters urging 
women to vote no. 

The State Association has held well- 
attended Fortnightly Meetings at the Suf- 
frage Parlors throughout the year; cele- 
brated the Golden Wedding of Dr. and 
Mrs. Livermore, and the seventieth birth- 
day of Henry B. Blackwell; united with 
the New England W. S. A. in a large 
festival and banquet in May; sent a 
speaker free of charge to all women’s 
clubs and other organizations willing to 
hear the subject presented; secured a 
Woman's Day at the New England Chau- 
tauqua Assembly; brought the question 
before 1,800 persons at parlor meetings 
and public debates, outside of the debates 
and the many meetings arranged by the 
Referendum Committee; supplied with 
suffrage news items all papers that would 
take them; published six suffrage leaflets, 
and ‘‘The Legal Status of Married Women 
in Massachusetts,’ by Geo. A. O. Ernst; 
distributed more than 12,000 pages of 
literature among college students, 1,000 
leaflets among Congregational ministers, 
1,200 pages among Methodist ministers, 
and a considerable quantity among other 
denominations. In addition to this gra- 
tuitous distribution, the Association has 
sold more than five hundred dollars’ 
worth of suffrage literature, principally 
leaflets at 15 and 30 cents per hundred. 
It has received $3,696, and expended 
$2,355, exclusive of the $1,200 expended 
by the Referendum Campaign Committee; 
has raised its membership to 1,100, 350 
more than last year, and has this year 
paid to the National-American the largest 
dues in its history. 


MASSACHUSETTS NATIONAL, 

The Association has held eight meet- 
ings; appointed a committee to confer 
with a committee of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. in regard to securing a large petition 
for municipal suffrage; discussed ‘‘Child 
Insurance” and ‘‘*The Monroe Doctrine;”’ 
is considering a plan to secure the appoint- 
ment of a woman on the Governor's 
Council, in order that the pardoning 
power may be exerted as favorably to 
women as to men; contributed $25 to the 
Referendum Campaign Committee, and 
made each member a committee of one to 
help in the campaign; bought and dis- 
tributed New York Campaign Reports 
and New York Annual Reports; contrib- 
uted toward the expenses of the Pioneer 
Suffragists’ Reunion; voted $10 to the 
National treasury in addition to our dues; 
telegraphed congratulations to Mrs. Stan- 
ton on her eightieth birthday; petitioned 
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Congress, as usual, for a sixteenth amend- 
ment; and is now circulating a triune peti- 
tion to the Massachusetts Legislature for 
the submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment, for presidential suffrage, and for 
municipal suffrage. This form of petition, 
prepared by the State Association, is 
especially pleasing to ours, as we have 
desired to petition for a constitutional 
amendment in previous years, but have 
limited the petition to municipal suffrage 
in order to act with the State Association 
and the W. C. T. U. 


MICHIGAN, 


The Association had no measure before 
the Legislature, although two members of 
the House each introduced a joint resolu- 
tion to amend the Constitution by strik- 
ing out the word “male.” There was 
some division of opinion among the suf- 
fragists as to the timeliness of such a 
measure. By no effort of our own, it was 
brought before the House, and defeated 
by four votes. Other measures for the 
amelioration of the condition of women 
were: A bill to provide police matrons in 
cities of over 10,000 inhabitants; a bill to 
provide a reformatory prison for women 
criminals; a bill in the Senate and three 
House bills to enable a husband to testify 
for or against his wife without her con- 
sent and a wife to testify for or against 
her husband without his consent; a bill 
not to prohibit women from being trus- 
tees in Baptist churches; a bill regulat- 
ing the age and hours of labor of girls 
and women employed in manufacturing 
establishments, and providing conve- 
niences in protection of sanitary and 
moral conditions; a bill in the Senate and 
two House bills to raise the age of protec- 
tion for girls from fourteen years to 
eighteen. 

Of these measures, three became law: 
that giving women in Baptist churches 
the right to become trustees; that relat- 
ing to girls and women in factories; and 
the age of protection bill, amended to 
sixteen years. This was introduced by 
Senator McLaughlin, of Detroit, and owed 
its passages largely to the devoted efforts 
of the Senator’s wife, Mrs. Josephine 
McLaughlin. She was assisted before the 
committees and in the Legislature by 
other energetic and able women and men, 
including several members of the Detroit 
Suffrage Association, and Martha E. and 
Melvin A. Root, of Bay City. The law of 
Michigan permitting a girl to marry at 
sixteen stood in the way of the passage of 
the bill as introduced. Accordingly, after 
the bill passed at sixteen years, Mrs. 
McLaughlin turned her efforts to obtain- 
ing a change in the law relating to mar- 
riage, and although it was late in the ses- 
sion, the passage of an amendment was 
secured fixing the age of marriage at 
eighteen years, thus paving the way for 
the further raising of the age of protec- 
tion at a future session, Our Chairman 
of Legislative Committee, Mrs. Mary L. 
Doe, was in Lansing during the entire 
sitting of the Legislature, and gave con- 
stant attention to the bills in the interests 
of women. 

The Association at its last convention 
committed itself chiefly to the work of 
organization, as a necessary preparation 
for an Amendment campaign. Two new 
clubs have been organized, and two dis- 
banded have been reorganized since our 
annual convention in May. The direct 
result of that convention was a new and 
strong club in Saginaw. This city is a 
stronghold of conservatism, and the hold- 
ing of the convention and organization of 
the club were due to the indefatigable 
efforts and perseverance of Mrs. Emily B. 
Ketcham. Directly after the convention 
the new club rendered valuable assistance 
in the election of Mrs. Anna Palmer to the 
school board of Saginaw, its first woman 
member. A club has recently been organ- 
ized in Lansing which gives promise of 
vital strength. There are now ten active 
clubs, and in the coming year, with the co- 
operation of the National, we hope greatly 
to enlarge our auxiliaryship. Good local 
work has been done by each club, and 
several clubs observed the birthday of 
Mrs. Stanton with enthusiasm. The 
Detroit Association also celebrated the 
admission of Utah. 

Agitation has been carried forward by 
suffrage addresses by the various workers. 
Mrs. Martha E. Root has given seven 
addresses before meetings of the People’s 
Party, and addresses on Woman’s Day at 
the camp-meetings at Island Lake and 
Grand Ledge, Mr. Root also speaking at 
Island Lake. The president has made 
sixteen suffrage speeches in different parts 
of the State since June 1. Political Equal- 
ity Day was observed a second time at 
Bay View, the Michigan Chautauqua. 
Mrs. Knaggs was the speaker. Eaton 
County Fair Association held a four days’ 
Woman’s Congress in connection with the 
County Fair. This was the second year, 
and, under the management of Mrs. Belle 
M. Perry, it proved so valuable a feature 
that the Fair Association will this year 
build a permanent auditorium. 

Signal service has been rendered by 
Melvin A. Root, who, at the request of the 
Committee on Divorce Statistics of the 
Association for the Advancement of 
Women, by personal effort, involving much 
expenditure of time and money, compiled 
the divorce statistics for the eighty-four 
counties of Michigan—a work in which 
the Secretary of State showed great inter- 








est. He made official acknowledgment 
of its value to Mr. Root, and will include 
it in the published vital statistics of the 
State. This branch of statistics has never 
before been compiled in this, or, as far as 
known, any other State. 

Much excitement was created, late in 
October, when it was found that the 
‘‘blanket-charter law,’’ incorporating cities 
of the fourth class, i. e., those of 10,000 or 
less inhabitants, might be construed to 
take away the school ballot from women. 
Ch. 4, Sec. 1, says: 

The inhabitants of cities having the quali- 
tications of electors under the Constitution 
of the State, and no others, shall be electors 
therein. 

Ch. 32, Sec. 4, says: 

Every person shall be entitled to vote at 
such election who is a qualified voter of the 
city and qualified by the laws of the State to 
vote at any election for school officers. 

There are fifty-three cities of the fourth 
class in the State, and a large number of 
women would be disfranchised if the law 
were so interpreted. 

Cities incorporated under a special act 
were given power to hold an election 
before Dec. 1, 1895, to decide upon the 
adoption of the charter. When the dis- 
covery was made regarding the school 
franchise, twelve cities called such an 
election, and every one voted ‘‘No,”’ pre- 
ferring to remain under their old charters 
and preserve the school ballot for their 
women. Early in December, Attorney- 
General Maynard rendered an opinion to 
the effect that it was not the intent of the 
Legislature to deprive women of the school 
ballot, and, therefore, the right was still 


theirs. This allayed the agitation, as it is 
believe.| that the Supreme Court would 
sustain the opinion of the Attorney- 
General. The occurrence has demon- 


strated that the people of Michigan would 
not willingly have the women de privedof 
the school ballot. 

There are at present in the State nine 
women County School Commissioners, 
fourteen County Examiners, and as many 
as three hundred women members of 
school boards. The reports to the office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion (to whom we are indebted for these 
statistics) give only the names of Director 
and Clerk of school boards, but there are 
many women in both these positions. 
There is a far larger percentage of women 
members in country districts than in 
cities. The reason suggested by our State 
officials is that “‘women do not push for 
places as men do.’”’ Another reason may 
be found in the fact that party politics 
enter, to some extent, into city school 
elections, and, no doubt, many men use 
the school board as an opportunity for 
getting before the public, expecting next 
a place in the Common Council, and so on 
into other more prominent political places. 
Bay County has a woman Deputy Regis- 
trar of Deeds, and a woman Deputy 
Sheriff. 

We mourn the loss, during the year, of 
our staunch friend and co-worker, Sarah 
E. V. Emery, whose brilliant gifts of 
mind, and whose undaunted heart were 
always at the fore-front in the service of 
right against wrong. Yet we close up the 
ranks and march on. 

MINNESOTA, 

During the past year we have been so 
fortunate as to have in the State two 
National Organizers, Mrs. Emma Smith 
De Voe, who lectured in Wabash, Red 
Wing, St. Paul and Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns, who attended the State 
Convention at St. Paul in September, and 
remained in the State till Nov. 1, organiz- 
ing Political Equality Clubs in Wabash, 
Le Roy, Waterville, Heron Lake, Luverne, 
Ellsworth, Marshall, Fergus Falls and 
Breckinridge, reviving the clubs at Granite 
Falls, Wood Lake and other places, secur- 
ing members for an organization at Albert 
Lea, which has since been completed, and 
creating a favorable impression every- 
where. 

In Minnesota, women have equal prop- 
erty rights with men. In 1875, a consti- 
tutional amendment was adopted by a 
vote of 24,340 to 19,468, authorizing the 
Legislature to grant women school suf- 
frage; and women vote in many places, 
and in larger numbers from year to year. 
When legislators are asked to grant mu- 
nicipal suffrage by statute, they plead 
inability in view of the constitutional 
amendment of 1875; but, despite that 
precedent, the Legislature has granted to 
St. Paul a charter which disfranchises the 
women by giving the mayor the appoint- 
ment of the school board. They innocently 
remark that “there is no discrimination 
against women, since the men of St. Paul 
do not vote for members of the school 
board,” overlooking the fact that the men 
do vote for the mayor. The last Legisla- 
ture refused to raise the age of protection 
for girls to eighteen, though more peti- 
tions were sent in for that measure than 
for any other. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The Association is prosperous, and has 
grown in membership. It has held nine 
regular and eight called meetings, with 
papers on live up-to-date subjects that 
have aroused interest and discussion. In 
August a program for the year was 
arranged and a committee appointed to 
take charge of each meeting. The chair- 
man of each committee prepares the 
thesis, the members of the committee lead 





in the discussion, and it is then thrown 
open to all. Some action is always taken 
on the subject presented. When it was 
“Kindergartens in the Public Schools,” 
the trustees of the public schools were 
memorialized to establish kindergartens as 
part of the school system, and Congress 
will be asked to let the District of Colum- 
bia tax itself for the purpose. When the 
topic was “Industrial Schools as part of 
the Public School System,’’ we memorial- 
ized Congress to continue the manual 
training instruction in the public schools 
through vacation. When the National 
Convention of the Knights of Labor met 
in Washington, we asked them that, in 
petitioning for the restoration of suffrage 
to the citizens of the District of Columbia, 
the demand might be made for citizens 
irrespective of sex. This request was unani- 
mously adopted by the convention, with- 
out even being referred to a committee. 
Five hundred copies of our year’s pro- 
gram, and of a poem on “Equality,’’ and 
a history of suffrage in the District, by 
Mrs. Goff, were distributed at the Atlanta 
Exposition with good results. Three na- 
tional lecturers and organizers, Miss 
Yates, Rev. Henrietta G. Moore and Miss 
Hay, have visited us during the year and 
had good audiences. Mrs. Catt has just 
organized a suffrage club among the 
graduates and undergraduates of the 
Washington High School. We joined 
with Wimodaughsis in celebrating Mrs. 
Stanton’s birthday. It was a royal suc- 
cess, and raised a nice little sum for the 
Bust Fund. We have been trying for 
several years to secure for married women 
in the District a right to their own earn- 
ings and to transact business; also a bill 
making parents equal guardians of their 
children. The latter has just been intro- 
duced in the U. S. Senate by Senator 
MeMillan, of Michigan. Asa direct result 
of action taken by our Association, two 
women were this year appointed on the 
Board of Trustees of the Public Schools 
for the District of Columbia. 
(To be continued.) 
ti idiene 


CHICAGO POLITICAL EQUALITY LEAGUE. 








The Chicago Political Equality League 
will close its public meetings for the season 
with an all-day meeting Saturday April 4, at 
Women’s Club Hall, Chicago. 

Among the speakers will be Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, on “Woman Suffrage ;’’ Mrs. Cath- 
arine Waugh McCulloch, on ‘‘Women in 
Legislation ;’’ Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
son, Review of the Washington Convention; 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, on ‘“‘Women in 
Finance ;’’ Mrs. EmmaC. Evald, on ‘‘Women 
in Sweden;’? Madam Humphal Zeman, on 
“Women in Bohemia;’’ Mrs. Ida Wells 
Barnett, on ‘‘Afro-American Women ;’’ Miss 
Adalaide M. Ide, on ‘‘Women in Samoa;”’ 
Mrs. F. L. Fake, on “‘Women in Japan and 
China;’’ Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley (Presi- 
dent’s address), on ‘‘Women in Illinois. 

It is expected there will also be two or 
three addresses by gentlemen—one upon the 
Government of Cities. 





i 
THE BORDERLAND OF DREAMS. By 
Elizabeth Porter. Cambridge: The 
University Press. 1895. 


This little book of poems is beautiful in 
form and contents. The longer poems are 
perhaps the best * The Waif,” «The Castle’s 
Secret,’’ ‘“The Patchwork Window,” ‘‘You 
and I,” etc., are all gems of thought and 
expression. But we can only quote a few 
of the minor ones, each embodying asingle 
thought. 


THE MARBLE WASTES: THE STATUE GROWS. 


With ready zeal and wisely tempered skill, 
The ers hand obeys the sculptor’s 
will. 


At length from the crude block of marble 
wrought. 

Stands full 
thought. 


revealed the portrait carver’s 


Fear not the chisel’s edge, the mallet’s blows, 
If while the marble wastes, the statue grows. 


HOLD FAST. 


Hold fast to love, though men should rend 
your heart, 

Let them not harden or embitter it. 

ls pain, repulse, defeat, hold fast to 
ove. 


Hold fast to truth; through clash of creeds 
and men, 

Eternal truth still holds her battlements. 

Through doubt and fear and strife, hold fast 
to truth. 


To love and truth hold fast, though all else 


fail, 

Through broken dreams and efforts all in 
vain, 

To love and truth hold fast; to truth and 
ove. 

LIFE. 
Sunrise—a rosy light on land and sea, 
The splendid promise of the great ‘‘To be.”’ 


Noontide—burning and fierce with throb- 
bing life, 
Victor and vanquished in the glowing strife. 


Sunset—the glory of life’s little day, 
Quivers in dying light and fades away. 
H. B. B. 














Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On the reverse 
side of the ‘“‘mount” is a Jeary calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


for 1896 











THE DRAMA. 


HoLiis StTReEet.—Jefferson, Klaw & 
Erlanger’s gigantic production of ‘Palmer 
Cox’s Brownies,”’ which ran for 150 ni hts 
to crowded houses in New York, will be 
the striking attracticn next Monday, 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. Over 
100 people seen in the production in New 
York and the mammoth equipment of 
scenery, costumes, properties, mechanica]} 
and electrical effects, will be brought 
intact, and the performance will be ex. 
actly the same. ‘The Brownies” is the 
greatest spectacle ever presented in this 
country. Around his world-famous char. 
acters Palmer Cox has woven a stro 
dramatic story, with wonderful scenic 
effects. In an electrical cavern, he de- 
scribes the compact to frustrate the mar- 
riage of Prince Florimel, heir to the 
Brownie throne, and Titania, the beauti- 
ful Queen of the Fays. Suddenly, in the 
palace courtyard of Queen Titania, in a 
rain of roses, the prospective bride and 

oom enter. Dragonfel and his followers, 

isguised as guests, bearing grotesque 
presents, abduct Queen Titania and her 
ladies-in-waiting, and flee with them across 
the sea. The Brownies are seen in pur- 
suit on a raft in mid-ocean. Many bril- 
liant scenes follow. 
—o—— 

CASTLE SQUARE.—‘Mignon”’ is filling 
the house with throngs who take a deep 
interest in the romantic story of Thomas’ 
opera. The company is exceedingly well 
cast, and the performance is most enjoy- 
able. For the next week, comes Plan- 
quett’s ever popular “Chimes. of Nor- 
mandy,” with all the scenery and acces- 
sories which have made it so great a suc- 
cess. Mr. Edward E. Rose, who has been 
manager since the opening of the house, 
has resigned. The policy of the theatre 
will be in no wise changed. ‘The manage- 
ment is now by Mr. A. J. Clark, who has 
been the business manager during the 
entire season of opera. There will be no 
change either in the company or in the 
departments which have successfully pre- 
sented the standard musical works. With 
“Lucia,” “Rigoletto” and ‘Traviata’ in 
active preparation, the season of grand 
opera so auspiciously begun with ‘‘Mig- 
non’ will be continued to the complete 
satisfaction of the patrons of the Castle 
Square. 








A HEALTH-RESTORER. 





Mattapan, Mass., Feb, 12, 1896.—I have 
been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla for indi- 
gestion and a run-down condition of the 
system. I have found it to be an excel- 
lent medicine, and I recommend it to any 
one as a health-restorer. Mrs. G. S. 
Wheaton. 

—_—~@-—___. 


“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


Now is the best season of the year to 
visit Washington, D. C. Royal Blue Line 
personally conducted tours leave Bos- 
ton April 3 and 15 and May 6. Accommo- 
dations are first class; stop-over privileges 
at Philadelphia and New York. Send for 
Illustrated Itinerary and ‘‘Guide to Wash- 
ington’”’ to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 
Washington Street, Boston. 














- SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, March 23, 
3.30 P.M. Mr. B.S. Grabau on “Scenic Geology.’ 





SITUATION WANTED.—I desire to obtain a 
situation as domestic, in a small family, for a youn 
Nova Scotia woman with a child three months old. 
She will go on trial for two weeks. If satisfactory, 
wages according to ability. Address, or callin person 
at, 28 Fayette St., Boston—one Righ’—any day saeert 
Saturday, 2.30 to 492 P.M. Ask for MISS L. 
FREEMAN CLARKE. N. B.—The intelligence 
office on the lower floor has no connection with Miss 
Clarke’s work. 





WANTED. A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
office, Boston. 





MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 

— — 











OPENING OF LADIES’ 


Shirt Waists, 


IN GINGHAM, MADRAS, 
LAWN AND BATISTE, 
—A TT. 


MISS [1. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


These Waists are of the same high grade 
as those which made Miss Fisk’s Waists in 
such demand last year, and all are invited 
to examine them. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE :. 


n’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabl 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 


OPIUM Fes 




















C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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